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PREFACE. 


concerns. Hence books of a comprehensive 
character, which condense essential information 
only, have grown into popularity. Hand-books 
and Guide-books, in octavo, have taken prece- 
dence of quarto histories and ponderous travels. 
But it seems that the economy of time and 
space has not yet been carried to its utmost 
limits ; neither has the economy of price. A 
book of nai’rower limits than any yet published 
has been declared a desideratim, provided that 
within its modest dimensions everything shall 
be included which it may be of importance to 
parties intending to visit India, or having 
young friends to send thither, to be acquainted 
with. The following pages propose to answer 
the demand. They wiU be found to contain 

in the fewest possible words and the smallest 

✓ • 

•compass, a body of serviceable information not 
only in relation to the preparation for a visit to 
India, but to what likewise concerns European 
“ Life in India.” 
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LIFE IK IKDIA. 


BRIEF HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OP INDIA. 

It is very fortunate that almost all the earlj' 
histories of' remarkable countries are “ veiled 
in obscurity.” But for that happy circum- 
stance, the world would be encumbei’ed with 
ponderous volumes, minutely describing dark 
periods of human, existence, which would only 
have gone to prove what a very stupid, concrete 
mass this globe must have been in its infancy; 
and we should have lost innumerable amusing 
speculations, founded upon the discovery of the 
joint of the great toe of a Mastodon in the 
mountains of Thibet, or the apparition of a 
solitary pillar of an unknown order of archi- 
tecture in the heart of Southern Africa. 
Moreover, “ early histories,” so far as they are 
known to be true, are reminiscences singularly 
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oflcnplvc to inoilcvn pride. We blush for our 
aiiccstorcj wlien \vc arc told that they had the 
indelicacy to present themselves in public in a 
.^tatc of partial nudity, and marvel at their 
lolly and vanity in painting their bodies all 
sorts of colours, and after all manner of gro- 
tesque objects. 

Absurd and profitless, however, as arc the 
aucient chroniclc.s of first-class empires in 
general, it would be difficult to find any •which 
disclose so disgusting a picture of human life 
as the acknowledged histories of early India. 
Beginning with the impossible, and steadily 
progressing towards the improbable, the vera- 
cious registers come down to the probable — or, 
maybe, the tnic — and tell of arbitrary sovereigns 
with corrupt ministers and favourite mistresses, 
of intrigues and assassinations, battles and bru- 
talities, cowardice and cruelty, superstition and 
slavery, despotism and debauchery. I^ot a 
vestige of romance variegates tlic frightful tale; 
for love, which is the basis and essence -of 
romance, has always been unknown to the 
Oi’ientals, excepting in that impure state which 
people of sound morals and properly cultivated 
sensibilities resolutely x’efuse to countenance. 
That these barbarians of remote epochs culti- 
vated the arts of peace, is evident from the 
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remains of supcrli pultHc Imildings,. curiously 
carved temples, and singular coins, which are 
to he foulul in din'erent. parts of the empire; 
hut their histories make no mention of their 
architects and sculptors, their painters, en- 
gravers, and maiuiraeturers. Their ^lichael 
Angelos and Benevenuto Cellinis, their Chris- 
topher "Wrens and Inigo Joneses, held no ))lacc 
in the chronicles, hccausc they took no active 
part in the sanguinary <*])crations which con- 
stituted the slaidc of the liistorian’s records. 

Let us, then, dismiss to the anticpiarv and 
the numismatologist cvcrvhodv and cverv- 
thing pertaining to Indian history down to the 
period when England began to make an ac- 
quaintance with Ilindoostan. Those who arc 
curious ahout the antecedents to that epoch arc 
referred to Low’s “ Ilindostan,” Erskinc’s 
Baber,” "Ward’s “ Hindoos,” &c. ; and such 
as arc desirous of going deeper into compa- 
ratively modern history than accords with the 
plan of this little volume, may read the works 
of [Mill (well followed up hy Horace Wilson), 
Elphinstone, Thornton, Sir William Jones, the 
Abbe Dubois, and as many more as they may 
have appetite for, and the Cornhill and Leaden- 
hall-street booksellers can conscientioiisly re- 
commend. 
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The acquaintance of the English with India 
commenced in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The products of the wealthy East were but 
little known to Europe until the time of the 
CrusadeSj when the Italians contrived to wrest 
the Indian trade from the Saracens (who had 
thitherto allowed their religious antipathies to 
get the better of their cupidity), and to con- 
centrate it in the ports of Genoa, Trieste, and 
other places in the Mediterranean and Adriatic. 
The Venetians, however, who had acquired 
great political influence, were not content that 
the other Italian states should share in the 
(idvantages of the lucrative commerce that had 
been established. They grasped at monopoly, 
and by despatching well-endowed ambassadors 
to various Eastern ports, they managed to attain 
their object. Towards the close of the fifteenth 
century the whole of the trade of the East was 
in the hands of the Venetians. 

It was now the turn ol' the other nations of 
Europe to come in for a little of the “ barbaric 
pearl and gold.” Accident favoured -their views. 
Columbus had discovered America, and Vasco 
de Gama had found a way to India via the Cape 
of Good Hope, — which point of African land, 
indeed, received its appellation from the fair 
prospect which it held out to the Lusitaniau 
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made and provided, his legitimate son should 
have succeeded to the musnud, or throne. But, 
unluckily, or luckily, as it afterwards proved 
for British interests, a cousin of the Nnwaub 
asserted his pretensions, supported by one 
Bupleix, who commanded the small body of 
French troops maintained for the protection of 
the factories. To acquiesce in the solicitations 
of the “ rightful heir ” for aid against the 
usurper was only natural on the part of the 
British troops, seeing, that since the visit of 
William of Normandy we have been taught to 
regard the French as our natural enemies. ‘'We 
fought and” — the old story — " conquered 
that is to say, in the long series of wars origin- 
ating in the disputed succession, we contrived 
to expel the French from India, although their 
governments, including Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI., the Directory, and the Emperor Napo- 
leon, constantly despatched fleets and troops to 
India, and formed alliances with powerful native 
sovereigns for British discomfiture. Soon after 
the commencement of the present century 
England had not a single European foe in 
India; but the confederated IMahratta chieftains, 
who occupied the Deccan, tlie peninsula, and the 
whole of the northern and north-western por- 
tions of India, gave us a great deal of trouble. 
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keepiiig their powder diy, they are contributing 
alike to the happiness of the people and the 
glory and prosperity of their mother country. 

The British possessions in India are now 
comprised between lat. 5° 'N. and 32® ; and 

long. 65® E. and 103® E.; Cape Comorin being 
the extreme southerly point, and the portion 
of the Punjaub below and east of Lahore bound- 
ing the northern extremity. A range of lofty 
mountains rises a few miles distant from 
the western shore, between Cochin and the 
Gulf of Cambay; and the lofty chain of the 
Himalayas encloses the country to the north 
and north-east, until it forms a junction with 
a lesser range, which runs from I^epaul to 
Assam and the Burmese empire. Lofty moun-' 
tains, likewise. Intersect the peninsula until 
Avithin two or three hundred miles of the east- 
ern coast, when the land becomes, remarkably 
level, and preserves that character to the mouths 
of the Ganges. From Calcutta, 120 nules 
from the mouth of the river, toFerozepore, on tlie 
banks of the Sutlej, thence, in a south-westerly 
dhection, to the mouths of the Indus, and across, 
eastward, as far as Allahabad, the country con- 
tinues level, in some parts sandy and arid, in 
others of a ilch soil and eminently producth^e. 
There are several. lai’ge and numerous small 
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adventurers. Keacliing India, Dc Gama opened 
commercial relations ivith tlic princes and people 
on the Malabar coast.; and, what with a little 
good faith, some violence, a fair exhibition of 
courage, judicious embassies, and papal grants, 
Portugal contrived to divert the trade into the 
new channel. Venice was furious, but Portugal 
only laughed, and enriched herself. At the end 
of a centui'y, however, a new nautical power, 
strongly animated by a passion for commercial 
entcrpiise, ventured to follow in the footsteps 
of the Portuguese. This power was Holland, 
then approaching the zenith of her maritime 
greatness. The Dutch succeeded in their nn- 
dertaldngs. This encour.aged the English, who, 
under the I'cigu of “ Gloi'ious Bess,” obtained a 
charter, and laid the foundation of that enor- 
mous monopoly, which was only effectually 
destroyed in 1833 to increase the wealth of 
Great Britain and improve the condition of 
the people of India. 

• Up to 1746 we were simply traders, holding 
it a great privilege to be allowed to establish 
factories on the !Malabar and Coromandel coasts 
and the banks of the river Ganges. In that 
year it happened that the Nuwaub {vidgii, 
Eabob) of Arcot (in the peninsula of India) 
died. According to the rule, in such cases 
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commences the rainy monsoon; the heavens 
open their flood-gates, and for the succeeding 
months of July, August, and September, there 
is one continuous and heavy fall of rain, 
October is distinguished by its vapours. The 
thirsty earth yields to the poiver of the sun a 
portion of its superabundant vapour, and enables 
Nature to put on her brightest, greenest, 
freshest aspect, in which she may be seen ar- 
rayed as November opens. Of course, there 
are modifications of this arrangement, the rains 
commencing somewhat later on the Coromandel 
coast than elsewhere ; and the climate, in the 
dry and hot season, being less oppressive in the 
northerly and hilly districts than in the level 
plains. Contiguity to the sea likewise makes a 
difference, the gentle breezes operating as rec- 
tifiers of the solar influences. 

A country with, in many parts, a naturally 
rich soil, and receiving alternately so much 
warmth and moisture, cannot be otherwise than 
productive. India certainly has her sandy 
wastes, her marshy lands, and unreclaimed 
forests ; but the residue of the country is suffi- 
ciently fertile not only to maintain a population 
of one hundred millions of human beings, but to 
supply distant countries with an infinite variety 
of commodities. The great staples of produce 
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nvc rice (the chief food of the people), wheat, 
barley, peas and other pul^c?, cotton, indiiro, 
sngnr-oanc, cocoa, {^alt, and since.':. The teak 
tree, the lianihoo, the palm, the sa\d, the 
the jack, and a hnndrcd other tree.':, .‘:upi>ly the 
popnhuion with timber for htiilding purpose.':, 
fuel, and exportation. Innnmeralde Ihnver.':. 
nch in h\ic hut of faint, perfume; immense 
varieties of vcgotahle.-:, plants, and erec]u'r.=. 
.abundance of fruit.':, and muuerous grasse.s and 
wild herbs of great medicinal and culinary 
value, cover the surface of the land. Nor is the 
anim.al Avorld less afducnt than the vegetable 
creation. Elephants, Hons, tigers, leopards, 
panthers, rhinoccrosei:, camels, horses, cattle, 
deer of every species, the bison, the wild hoar, 
hears, wolves, hycna.s jackals, and wildcats; 
serpents, scorpions, centipedes, alligators, cro- 
codiles, and other rcptilc.s; the eagle, the 
vulture, every description of game bird, innu- 
merable varlctie.s of singing birds, and others 
Avhosc beaxity of plumage is more remarkable 
than their vocal powers; shoals of delicious 
fish ; myriads of members of the entomological 
world, are to be found in Hindoostan, sup- 
plying the necessities of man, contributing 
to his support, or otherwise fulfilling the pur- 
poses of the great scheme which still batfies. 
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and will for ever baffle^ tlie human compre- 
hension. 

The population of India is generally esti- 
mated at about one hundred millions. Two- 
thirds of this vast number are Hindoos, descen- 
dants of the aborigines; the remainder are 
Mussulmans, descendants of the Mahometan 
conquerors of Hindoostan, Parsees (the Guebres 
of Persia), Armenians, Persians, Chinese, 
Greeks, Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians, 
— the latter word corresponding with the term 
Creole or Mulatto, used in the West Indies to 
indicate the offspring of European fathers and 
native mothers, and the remove from that 
parentage. 

Of the trade of the country — of the manners 
and customs of the people — of their mythology 
— of their moral and intellectual condition, it 
is beyond the purpose of this little work to 
speak. The reader who may desire ample 
particulars in regai’d to those matters (and 
every one going to India should obtain them) .is 
referred to hlr. Stocqueler’s comprehensive 
“ Hand-book of India,”* and Miss Emma 
Eoberts’s “ Scenes and Sketches in Hindoostan.” 

One word only — and that upon a subject of 
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niatcnnl inlcrc.^t to jieivon? going to liulio — tlio 
metallic currency. 

The coins in use in Tmlia are the rnpee, the 
Imlf rupee, the (piarter rupee — all <i{’ silver; 
anti the pysa, a copper coin, sixty-four of which 
go to the rupee. A rupee is iutriui'ieally worth 
about, two shilliims Kncrlish. Injt it will mU 
.always purchase an .article which co.-(s fu-o 
shillings in England; and its exchangeable 
value, in monetary transactions with thcmotlicr 
conntrv. is of course regulated bv the state of 

• • m 

commerce between India and ICngland. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The IocrI government of India is separated 
into five divisions, three of which being con- 
trolled by a Governor and Council are called 
Presidencies. The first and largest division of 
the empire is that portion which comprises the 
provinces of Bengal and Behar, the whole of 
British India east and south-east of those 
provinces, including the coast of Arracan and 
other provinces of Tenasserim, the Ganges, — 
all the country eastward thereof, the provinces 
to the west as far as Neemutch in Central India, 
and the districts north and north-west of Alla- 
habad as far as the recently ceded portions of 
the Punjaub. This immense tract of territory 
is under the jurisdiction of 

A Governor General .... President. 

A Commander- in- Chief, and 'x 

Pour Members, one of whom L ^^rnhers of the 
is a military man . \ Gounctl. 

To assist in the local administration of affairs 
in the upper provinces, which it is not possible 
a government located in Bengal can effectively 
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conduct, lliei'c is a Licutcnanl-Govcrnor of the 
north-western provinces, who.'^e locah' is the 
city of Agra. ]iut when the Governor-General 
is in the north-west, Ins loitlship assumes the 
entire control ol‘ atlairs, while the direction of 
the concerns of Lower Lcngal devolves upon 
the senior member of the Council as Deputy 
Governor of that jirovincc. 

The Presidency of ^ladras is managed h}’ 

A Govornor PnAitlcnf, 

A Cornmatulcr-in-Cliicf .and | oj tl.c 

Two Civil Officers . . . j Coutidl / 

whose administr.ation embraces the whole of the 
peninsula of India as far north as the river 
Godavery to Carwar in the west. To the 
north of the Godavery lies the state of Nag- 
poi'e, governed by a Eajah ; and for about one 
hundred miles to the south the territories 
belong to the l)fizam of Hyderabad ; but these 
principalities arc subsidi/xd by the British, who 
exercise, through the jMadras Government, a 
certain control over their atlairs. 

The Bombay Government consists of 

A Governor President. 

A Coniinandcr-in-Chief and I Members of Ike 
Two Civil Officers . . . J Council ; 

who direct the affairs of 'Western India as far 
as the Gulf of Cutcli in the north-west, and 
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and approved by the Ministers (who form a 
Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
with a President, commonly called the President 
of the Board of Control) ; and the Governors of 
the two Presidencies are similarly nominated. 
The Commanders-in-Chief are old and distin- 
guished officers of the royal army, and the 
Members of Council are selected from among 
the seniors in the civil services most distin- 
guished by their wisdom, talents, and expe- 
rience. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment of India 
consists of three bishops, one to each Pre- 
sidency, the incumbent of the Calcutta or 
Metropolitan see exercising a sort of control 
over the others. There is a considerable num- 
ber of ministers of the Protestant Establish- 
ment in each diocese, who are distributed over' 
the principal military and civil stations, the 
senior chaplaincies being located at the several 
Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
where also there is an archdeacon. The whole 
of ’the clergy and ecclesiastical officers are paid 
by the State out of the revenues of the country ; 
consequently all that may be levied by the sale 
of pews, vaults, &c. is credited to the State. 
The fees on marriage, baptism, and interment, 
are the perquisites of the clergy. 
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The Presbyterian Church of Scotland, of 
■which there are many disciples in India, is like- 
wise endowed by the Government ; and there 
is a Eoman Catholic Bishop and a numerous 
priesthood, who administer religious aid^ and 
teaching to the large number of descendants of 
the ancient Portuguese conquerors and visitors, 
— but these, of course, have no support from 
Government.- 
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THE INDIA SERVICES. 

WEAT APPOINTMENTS TO GET, AND HOM" TO 
GET THEM. 


In the good old times, wbcn the Hindoos 
were looked upon merely as pigeons for pluck- 
ing by the hawks of the West — when corruption 
polluted every description of public office, and 
the fruits of commerce were permitted to be 
blended with the spoils of the sword, India was 
regarded as a perfect El Dorado. Everybody 
who went out expected to make a fortune in a 
few years, and to live, during its unholy accu- 
mulation, in a luxurious and magnificent style. 
And the result, in five cases out of ten, justified 
the anticipation. No candidate for an employ- 
ment in India cared to inquire into the amount 
of the quiddam honorarium — the pay and allow- 
ances — of the offices he was to fiU. The oppor- 
tunity of receiving bribes with one hand, and 
multiplying them by advantageous mercantile 
speculation with the other, sufficiently satisfied 
the ambitious exile that his labours and patriotic 
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sacrifices would receive abundant indemnifica- 
tion. He had no competition to fear from the 
efforts and the well-applied capital of the honest 
trader ; for the jealousy of the East India Com- 
pany, and the anxious care with wliich they 
guarded their commercial monopoly, kept 
British merchants out of the country, or suf- 
fered their existence only under certain restric- 
tions, which almost neutralized their calling. 
No one — not employed by the Company — could 
go to India without either Free Merchants’ or 
Free Mariners’ Indentures (entered into in 
England with the East India Company), which 
an arbitrary Governor could cancel ad libitum. 
Even a girl could not proceed to join her friends 
and relatives, in view to her ultimate establish- 
ment in life, without giving security that she 
would conduct herself with propriety, and not 
put the Government to any expense for her 
return or maintenance in the country. To be 
found in India Avithout a license of any kind 
Avas a misdemeanour in the eye of the Icaa', 
punishable by restraint and subsequent deporta- 
tion to An ^^interloping” European, 

as the local magnates delighted to call the in- 
dmdual A\dio had contrived to settle in the 
country, either by going out as a seaman or 
officer of a ship, or getting discharged from 
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tlie army, was loolcecl upon with pious horror 
by all classes of the privileged. 

" Old times arc changed — old manners gone." 

The trading character of the East India Com- 
pany is at an end — no “filthy drachmas” soothe 
the itching palms of the administrators of the 
law — ^no mercantile functions arc blended with 
the collection of the revenue, the conduct of 
diplomatic affairs, or the exercise of the profes- 
sion of arms. The advantages of service arc 
confined to the receipt of pay and allowances, 
the enjoyment of local rank, and an assured 
competence in old age. No impediment what- 
ever exists to the emigration of .any man or 
woman who is disposed to go to India, .and no 
power remains with the local government to 
interfere with the liberty of those who may 
take up their residence in the country. 

As a measure, therefore, fr.aught with pro- 
mise of fortune, the going to India at the pre- 
sent day is a species of hallucination. The 
merchant, the planter, or the tradesman, may, 
by occasionally lucky speculations, realize a 
handsome independence; but the chances are 
greater that his enterprises throw him into the 
insolvent court. The civilian, in the enjoy- 
ment of a lucrative office, and the officer on 
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staff employ, may invest a sufficiency of their 
savings at a handsome rate of interest, to give 
them a large income at the end of a few years’ 
service ; hut it is far more probable that they 
will be tempted, while in office, into a domestic 
and personal expenditure in excess of their 
means, and so find themselves heavily in debt 
when they reach a position and emoluments 
which leave a margin for extra disbursements. 
Decent competency, therefore, in the long run, 
is all that can reasonably be looked for ; and 
that may be ultimately obtained by commencing 
life in India as — 

A Writer, 

A Cadet, 

An Assistant- Surgeon, 

A Midshipman of the Indian Na'sy, 

A Chaplain, 

A Volunteer in the Pilot service. 

An Engineer, or 
A Veterinary Surgeon. 

Even enlistment as a private soldier may prove 
a road to respectable existence as a clerk or 
conductor of stores or ordnance ; as admission to 
the bar or the attorney rolls of either of the 
Supreme Courts of law may assure ultimate 
fortune to the successful practitioner : but the 
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appoint incni,^- wo linve cmunrnilofl nlnnc arc 
t)ic only certain gnanuUcc'; of indcpcmlcncc in 
tin' decline of Hie. 

All ih ■•se appointment arc in the irifi of tho 
Ha-t India Director,- indi\idnally (each liariny 
a certain amnnnt of pain>tiaoc piftc<‘d amiually 
at hi< di.-po-al^ a;ul the I’re-ident of the I'oaul 
of Control. 

An Ka.-t India Director 

Bni, fir.'t, let i'Nplaiij the natttre of thi*' 
funetionaryV pO'-ilion. ami tlu' jnethotl hy which 
he cnnic.s hy it. 

An Ka^t India Director i-^ one of (wt'iHv- 

• 

four "entleinen {<i whom the Crown and the 
Lcgi'^latnre entnift. nmler certain mini.'-terial 
control, the. hiDinc'^ of eondnetino (he alVair,- 
of India. Once ajipointcd. (hc«e {gentlemen 
have a life interc.«t in the ofiiee. nltlnmoh they 
go out every four years in njtatiun, to he fuc- 
cccdcd by others who have already held the 
oflico. The Director.- arc elected hy the j)ro- 
prictors of East India .stock, a cojK'^iderahle body 
of person-', who-e vote.s arc dctermitied hy the 
number of shares or bonds they individually 
possess. The,«o j)cr.‘:ons arc to he found in every 
class of life, from the peer and the gcncrars or 
civilian’s widow down to the sloj)-scllcr, the 
latter having, of course, an eye to the smilc.i 
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and patronage of the successful Director on 
whom he may bestow his vote. Freedom and 
independence among these voters are about as 
applicable as the same phrase used in reference 
to the ten-pound householders who select the 
representatives of the nation. Here and there 
we meet with a conscientious proprietor ; but 
in nine cases out of ten a successful election is 
the result of industrious canvassing, and the 
exertions and favour of the men already in 
power. The process by which a gentleman 
reaches his place among the “ Honourable” 
conclave, whose official locale is Leadenhall- 
stveetj London, is almost uniform. We will 
suppose him to have served or resided in India, 
achieving a certain amount of distinction as a 
civilian, a soldier, a lawyer, a merchant, a sailor, 
— or indeed in any capacity, — or we shall sup- 
pose him, never to have visited India at all. He 
may be a London banker or a ci-devant China 
supercargo. There is no condition exacted of 
the candidate, either as to his age or his previous 
position in life. Well; he has made up liis 
mind to seek an East-India Directorship, for the 
sake of nlakiug his talents useful to his country, 
his friends, and himself. He procures a list 
of the proprietors — communicates with those 
among them who may happen to enjoy tlie 
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lionour of liis acquaintance — seeks, tlirougli 
them, the friendship of others ; and having thus 
prepared the soil, fertilizes it with good din- 
ners and other pleasant bounties. He then, 
through the medium of letters inserted in the 
advertising columns of the public newspapers, 
announces his intention to the proprietors of 
East India stock, — apprises them of his remark- 
able qualifications for the trust he seeks — 
professes a scrupulous and intense devotion 
to the interests of the Indian empire — pro- 
mises to call Upon them all and solicit their 
sweet voices in propri& persond, and winds up, 
declaring with desperate energy that he will 
proceed to the ballot at the veiy next vacancy, 
— a declaration he often finds it convenient to 
rescind. The day of election arrives. One or 
two competitors ate in the field. The East 
India House — on that occasion a gentlemanlike 
sort of hustings — is the scene of active contest ' 
all day long. The several committees move 
heaven and earth to bring the voters to the 
poll. The proxies are duly registered. At 
six p.M. the glasses close, and the scrutineers 
announce the triumphant candidate. 

And for what has this often costty battle 
been waged? Hot, assuredly, for pecuniary 
profit; for the Director receives but 300^. a 
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year while in oflSce, and cannot sell Ms patron- 
age without violating the laws of his country. 
But it is for the honour and dignity of the 
office, for the occupation it gives, and the 
opportunity it affords the incumbent of making 
powerful friends by providing for their children; 
of reciprocating delicate obligations ; of pa^ung 
the way to Parliament, or to some of the good 
things in the gift of Government, and various 
wealthy associations. 

A Writership is the greatest prize in the 
East-India lottery. It is the first step in the 
ladder of preferment to the highest civil offices 
in India. It is, therefore, the most valuable 
gift at the disposal of a Director, and is re- 
served for the Mghest claims of friendsMp or 
reciprocal service. A writer is in the receipt 
of 300Z. per annum from the moment he sets 
foot in India ; and he is allowed for one whole 
year the privilege of studying a language before 
he enters upon the duties for wMch he is des- 
tined. Preparatory to his departure for l^ndia, 
however, he must undergo a certain course^ of 
instruction at the East-India College, at Hai- 
leyhury in Hertford ; and the following are the 
rules of that institution; — 
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NOMINATION OF STUDENTS. 

Regulations and Preparatory Instructions. 

“ !No candidate for the College can he nomi- 
nated thereto, whose age is less than seventeen 
or aboYe Ucenty-one years. And no person who 
has been dismissed from the army or navy, or 
expelled from any place of education, will he 
nominated to the College. 

“The parents or guardian of every candi- 
date for the College will he required to ad- 
dress the following letter to the nominating 
Director : — 

' Sir, — I beg to assure you, on my honour, that my , 

to whom you have been so good as to give a nomination to 
the College, has not been dismissed from the army or the 
navy, and that he has never been expelled from any place of 
education. 

‘ I have the honour to be,’ &c. 

“ Candidates for the College must produce 
the undermentioned documents, previously to 
their being nominated as students. 

“ An extract from the parish register of their 
birth or baptism, properly signed by the minis- 
ter, churchwarden, or. elders; and, in addition 
thereto, 

“A certificate, agreeably to the following 
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form, signed by the parent, guardian, or near 
relation : — 

‘ I do hereby certify, that the foregoing extract from the 

register of baptisms of the parish of , in the county 

of , contains the date of the birth of my , who is the 

bearer of this, and presented for a nomination as a student at 

the East-India College, by , Esq. ; and I do further 

declare, that I received the said presentation for my 

gratuitously; and that no money, or other valuable considera- 
tion, has been or is to be paid, cither directly or indirectly, 
for the same, and that I will not pay, or cause to be paid, 

either by myself, by my , or by the hands of any other 

person, any pecuniaiy or valuable consideration whatsoever, 
to any person or persons who have interested themselves 

in procuring the said presentation for my , from the 

Director above mentioned, 

' Witness my hand, this day of , in the year of 

our Lord 

“ In tbe event of no parish register existing 
or to be found, a declaration of such circum- 
stance is to be made before a magistrate to the 
following effect, viz: — 

‘ I, , presented as a student for the East-India College 

by , do declare, that I have caused search to be made 

for a parish register whereby to ascertain my age, but am 
unable to produce the same, there being none to be found ; 
and, further, I declare, that from the information of my 
parents (and other relations), which information I verily 

believe to be true, that I was bom in the parish of , in 

the county of , on , in the year , and that I am 

not at this time under the age of sixteen, or above twenty- 
one years. 

' Witness my hand, this day of , in the year of 

our Lord 
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The parent, guardian, or near relation, 
must then, add his certificate as to the truth of 
the declaration, which must he similar to that, 
ordered to he annexed to the extract from the 
parish register. 

“ The above-mentioned certificate (and decla- 
ration, in cases where a declaration shall he 
required) are to he annexed to the petition 
to he written hy the candidate, and they arc 
to sign a declaration thereon, that they have 
read these printed instructions. The same 
declaration is to be signed hy the parent, 
guardian, or near relation of the candidates 
respectively. 

“ Candidates will be interrogated in an open 
committee as to their character, connexions, 
and qualifications, conformably to the General 
Court’s resolution of the 6th July, 1809, The 
nature of this interrogation may be known 
on application to the Clerk of the College 
department. And the following Rules and 
Regulations are, to be observed with re.spcct to 
the examination of candidates : 

“ Each candidate shall produce testimonials 
of good moral conduct, under the hand of the 
principal or superior authority of the college or 
public institution in which he may havel^een 
educated, or under the hand of the private 
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instructor to whose care he may have been 
confided; and the said testimonials shall have 
reference to his conduct during the two years 
immediately preceding Ms presentation for ad- 
mission. 

“Each candidate shall be examined in the 
Eour Gospels of the Greek Testament, and 
shall not be deemed duly qualified for admis- 
sion to Haileybury College, unless he be found 
to possess a competent knowledge thereof ; nor 
unless he be able to render into English some 
portion of the works of one of the following 
Greek authors, — Homer, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Sophocles, and Euripides; 
nor unless he can render into English some 
portion of the works of one of the following 
Latin authors, — Livy, Terence, Cicero, Tacitus, 
Virgil, and Horace ; and this part of the ex- 
amination will include questions in ancient 
history, geography, and philosophy. 

“Each candidate shall also be examined in 
English history and geography, and in the ele- 
ments of mathematical science, including the 
common rules of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and the first four books of Euclid. 
He shall also be examined in the first part 
of Paley’s ^Evidences of Christianity.’ 

“ It is, however, to be understood, that supe- 
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rior attalrnnents in one of tlie departments of 
literature or science, comprised in the foregoing 
plan of examination, shall, at the discretion of 
the examiners, he considered to compensate for 
comparative deficiency in other qualifications. 

The examinations are. held at the !East- 
India House, half-yearly, in the mouths of 
January and July. 

‘‘A student publicly expelled the College 
will not he admitted into the Company’s civil 
or military service in India, or into the Com- 
pany’s Military Seminary. 

“No person can he appointed a member 
of the Company’s civil service ■whose age is 
less than eighteen or more than twenty-tlmee 
years, nor until he shall have resided four terms 
at least in the College, and shall have obtained 
a certificate, signed by the Principal, of his 
having conformed himself to the statutes and 
regulations of the College. 

“ On a student’s appointment to be a mem- 
ber of the civil service, he null be required to 
attend at the Secretary’s office, East-India 
House, to make the necessary arrangements 
for entering into covenant, and for giving a 
bond for lOOOZ. iointly with two sureties for 
the due fulfilment of the same; and a legal 
instrument is to be entered into by some 
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one person (to be approved by tbe Court of 
Directors), binding himself to pay tbe sum of 
3000^. as liquidated damages to the Company, 
for breach of a covenant to be entered into 
that the student’s nomination hath not been 
in any way bought, or sold, or exchanged for 
anything convertible into a pecuniary benefit. 

The rank of students leaving the College 
is determined by the certificate of the Principal, 
which is granted with reference to the industry, 
proficiency, and general good behaviour of the 
students. 

Such rank to take effect only in the event 
of the students proceeding to India within six 
months after they are so ranked, whether they 
proceed via Egypt or the Cape of Good Hope. 

Terms of Admission for Students. 

“ One hundred guineas per annum for each 
student ; a moiety whereof to be paid at the 
commencement of each term, there being two 
in the year,- besides the expense of books and 
stationery. 

“ Students to provide themselves with a table- 
spoon, tea-spoon, knife and silver fork, half- 
a-dozen towels, tea equipage, and a looking-: 
glass; also, with not less than two pair of 
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sheets, two pillow-cases, and two breakfast 
cloths. 

« Ten guineas to be paid on leaving College 
by each student, for the use of the library. 

COLLEGE TEEMS. 

“ 1st commences 19th January, and ends 30tli 
June*, 2d commences 10th September, and 
ends 15th December in each year. 

“ N.B. The Students are to provide them- 
selves with proper academical habits.” 

Arrived in India, and duly qualified for 
the earliest stage of employment by the acqui- 
sition of the vernacular language, the civil 
servant is despatched into the Mofussil, or in- 
• terior of the country, where he serves a sort 
of apprenticeship as an assistant magistrate, 
or deputy collector, or assistant secretary, or 
junior commissioner, or some such subordinate 
oflacer. Thenceforward, his advancement de- 
pends upon his talents, his industry, and the 
interest he may have Avith the Covernor for 
the time being. The latter qualification often 
renders the others quite' superfluous. An act 
of Parliament has regulated the maximum of 
the civilian’s income, but compared Avith the 
salaries of functionaries in England, it is 
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princely ; and wlien lie gets to the top of the 
tree, — that is to say, beeomes a Resident, a 
Sudder Judge, a Commissionei*, a Chief Secre- 
tary, or a Member of Council, his receipts 
range from 50001. to 10,000/. per annum. 
Annuity and other funds, to which he contri- 
butes a per-centage during his service, provide 
him with the means of proceeding to England 
on furlough for a time, and of ultimately retir- 
ing in comfort; and it is seldom, if he is in 
the receipt of a handsome salary, at an inex- 
pensive station, that he does not lay by a 
Sufficiency, to constitute, with liis annuity or 
pension, a comfortable independence. 

A Cadetship is the next best appointment in 
the gift of the East India Directors. There are 
degrees in its value, however. An infantry or 
cavalry appointment is positively good; an 
artillery cadetship is better, but one in the 
engineers is the best. To obtain either of 
these latter a preparation at Addiscombe College 
is indispensable ; and the youth whose parents 
or friends may place him there, has the satis- 
faction of knowing that even if his indolence 
or the want of natural capacity prevents his ob- 
taining the superior cadetships, he is still sure of 
his infantry appointment, and may at, some 
later period turn his modicum of acq[uired 
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knowledge to account. We have known soinc 
of the most dunderlieaded cadets turn out bril- 
liant officers, adapted to every emergency. The 
campaigns in Scinde and Affghanistan present 
some memorable examples of this, which it 
might be invidious or indelicate to specify. 

The Eules of the Addiscombe College arc as 
follows: — 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Conditions and Qualifications for a Candidate. 

“1. No candidate can be admitted under the 
age of fourteen, or above the age of eighteen, 
years. 

‘‘ 2 . No person can be admitted who has been 
dismissed, or obliged to retire, from the array 
or navy, the Koyal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, the Hoyal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, or from any other public institution. ' 

- “3. Every candidate must produce a certificate 
of his birth taken from the parish register, and 
signed by the minister, and countersigned by 
the churchwardens -, or if born in Scotland, by 
the Sessions clerk and two elders, accompanied 
by a declaration from his father, mothei', or 
nearest of kin, the forms of which may be had 
at the Cadet-Office in the Military Department. 
•In the event of there being no register of his 
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birtli or baptism, tbe candidate will be furnished 
with the form of a declaration to be taken by 
him previously to his being appointed. 

‘^4. No candidate will be admitted without a 
certificate that he has had the small-pox, or has 
been vaccinated; nor without a certificate, in 
the prescribed form, to be given by two prac- 
tising surgeons, that he has no mental or bodily 
defect whatever to disqualify him for mihtary 
service. ' 

" 5. Every candidate must produce a certificate 
of good conduct from the master under whom 
he has last studied. 

6. Every candidate must deliver the names 
and addresses of two persons residing in London, 
or its vicinity, who engage to receive him if he 
shall be dismissed from the seminary, or re- 
moved from sickness or any other cause. 

Test of Admission. — 7. Every candidate is 
required to write a good legible hand; and to 
write English correctly from dictation. Pie is 
also required to construe and parse Cmsar’s 
‘Commentaries’ correctly. He must likewise 
possess a correct knowledge of all the rules of 
arithmetic usually taught in schools, especially 
the rule of three, compound proportion, jirac- 
tice, interest, vulgar and decimal fractions, and 
the extraction of the square root. If a candi- 
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date is deficient in any part of tlic preceding 
test, liis reception into the institution will be 
deferred for such length of time as the head 
master shall report to be necessary. 

‘‘ 8. The q^ualifications mentioned in the last, 
article are all that are absolutely requisite for 
the admission of a cadet into the ^Military 
Seminary. Parents and guardians arc, ho^YCVcr, 
informed, that it will be of great advantage to 
a cadet in his future studies at this establish- 
ment if, before being admitted, he' make him- 
self well acquainted with the following portions 
of the second edition of Cape’s ‘ Co\irse of 
Mathematics,’ in the order in which they arc 
given below, viz. : — 

1. Algebra. Part I. 

2. - Geometry, Chaps. I. II. III., .and the Problems, 

page 338. 

3. The Use of Logarithms. 

4. Trigonometry. Arts. 1 — 79. 

5. Analytical Conic Sections, omitting the Ilj-pcrbola. 

6. Statics. Sections I. II. III., omitting Arts. 45— C3, 

and those articles dependent' on the LifTcrential 

Calculus. 

« It is also very desirable that a cadet on join- 
ing the Seminary be able to draw with facility 
in pencil, and shade with Indian ink. 

9. Every cadet, upon his admission, is con- 
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sidered a Probationary pupil for tlie first six 
montlis ; at the end of which period the public 
examiner will be required to report to the Mili- 
tary Committee, on the probability of the cadet 
being able to pass for. the artillery or infantry 
in the required period of four terms. Should 
this appear improbable, either from want of 
talent or diligence, the cadet will then be 
returned to his friends. 

“Payments, — 10. The parents or guardians 
of the gentleman cadet are required to pay 501. 
per term (of which there are two in a year) 
towards defraying the expense of his board, 
lodging, and education ; also an entrance sub- 
scription of 21. 2s. to the public library ; which 
- payments include every charge except for uni- 
form clothes, books, and pocket-money, as 
hereafter specified. 

“11, The payment of the fixed charges for 
each term is to be made in advance ; and the 
payment for clothes, pocket-money, and books 
for the preceding term, is to be made previous 
to the cadet’s return to the seminary. 

“ 12. A cadet entering in a term, at whatever 
part of it, must pay the regulated sum for the 
whole term in which he enters, which will 
count as one of the four terms of his residence ; 
and no return of any portion of the advance 
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will be made in tbe eyent of a cadet s quitting 
the seminaxy. 

«13. Snell articles of uniform dress* as may 
be considered by tlie Military Committee to be 
necessary, sball be provided at tbe cost of tlie 
cadet. Tbe amount of pocket-money issued to 
liim at tbe ratesj fixed by tbe rules of tbe 
seminary is also to be defrayed by bis parents 
or guardians. 

“ 14. The following class-books will be pror 
vided at tbe public expense, tbe mutilation or 
destruction of wbicb to be chargeable to tbe 
cadets, viz.: — 

Sliakospear’s Hindustaai DicUoiiary. 

Latin Dictionary. ' 

“ 15. Tbe cadets will, on tbeir first joining 
Addiscombe, be supplied with tbe following 
books, tbe cost of wMcb will be charged to 
tbeir parents or guardians, viz. ; — 

Cape’s Mathematics, 

SlraitVs Treatise on Fortification, 

Shakespear’s Hindnstani Grainnjar, 

^ Do. First Yol. Hindu Selections, 


• " Yiz. Jackets, rvaistcoats, stocks, foraging caps, trowsers 
" proportionate skate of tk^ 
t£?amc TlVa applies, and tke repairs o! 

. V P PS’^ term.” . 
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Fielding’s Perspective, 

Frencli Grammar, 

De la Voyc’s French and English Lexicon, 

De la Voye’s French Instructions, 

Cscsar’s Commentaries. 

“Any books not included in the above enume- 
ration, or which may be hereafter required at 
the seminary, to be paid for by the cadets. 

" 1 6. Previous to the cadet’s admission, his 
parents or guardians shall furnish him with the 
following articles, (to be repaired, or, if neces- 
sary, to be renewed by the parents or guardians 
at the vacation), -viz. : — 

“ Two combs and a brush, twelve shirts 
(including three night-shirts), ciglit pair of 
cotton stockings, six ditto worsted ditto, six 
towels, six night-caps, eight pocket-handker- 
chiefs, one pair of white trowsers, a tooth-brush, 
a Bible and Prayer-book, a case of mathema- 
tical instruments of an approved pattern, to be 
seen at j\Iessrs. Troughton & Simms’, 13G, 
Fleet-street ; Mr. Jones’s, 62, Charing-Cross ; 
and at Messrs. Beeves and Sons, 1 50, Chcapslde. 

’“Prohibition. — 17. The cadet must not join 
the seminary with a greater sum in liis posses- 
sion tlian one guinea, and a further supply from 
any of his relations during his term may subject 
him to dismission from the seminary. 
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“ Vacations. — 18. Midsummer- commences 
about the middle of June, ends 31st July. 
Christmas commences about tlic middle of 
December, ends 31st January. 

19. Before the close of every vacation, the 
cadet must apply at the Cadet-Office, Military 
Department, East India House, for an order 
for his re-admission, and all sums then due to 
the Company must be paid up. Tliis order will 
express that he is only to be re-admitted upon 
his returning with the same number of boolcs 
and instruments which he took home with him, 
that his linen is put into proper repair, and that 
he is in a fit state of health to renew his 
duties. 

‘^Notice to Parents and Guardians, — Tho 
friends of every cadet are hereby informed, 
that provision being made for furnisliing 
him with every requisite, he cannot really 
want a supply of money to be placed at his di.s- 
posal while at the seminary; and if they do 
notwithstanding think proper to furnish him 
with money, they put it in his pov/cr to aomtmi 
irregularities, which must always retard his 
studies, and may eventually lead to his removal 
from the institution. 

“The parents and friends arc further particu- 
larly desired not to attend to any apidication 
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froni I lie cadet for money, under the pretence 
of his having incurred any deljts at Croydon, 
01 elsewhere, or for the purpose of subscribing 
to flic public charities, or any other pretence 
ivliatcvcr. 

“ It liaying become Jaiown that cadets have 
been in the liabit of ■writing to their friends for 
money, under the pretence that there were so 
many stojipagcs from their weekly allowance 
that they had scarcely an}”^ money left, the 
committee haA'c ascertained that these stop- 
pages liave arisen, not only from wilful and 
wanton destruction of public property, but in a 
considerable degree from the postage of letters, 
and the carriage of parcels addressed to the 
cadets. It has in consequence been ordered, 
that no letter or parcel shall be admitted into 
the seminary unless the postage or carriage of 
such letter or parcel shall have been previously 
fully paid for by the person sending the same. 
It has also been ordered, that every parcel shall 
be opened in the presence of one of the orderly 
officers and the cadet to whom it is sent ; that 
should it contain wine, or any thing prohibited 
in the regulations, the parcel, upon the first 
oftcnce, will be returned to the person sending 
the same ; and that, upon the second offence, 
the cadet will be ordered home, and will not be 
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rc-ntlmjilctl witll ft written apology lias been 
K-nt lo ibc committee by the person wlio bas 
coinmillcd a breacb of tbis regulation., 

r.XTllACT TnOM TnE S'TAEWNG WEGELATIONS 
OF THE SEMINAKY. 

4 

Sect. 1, Clause 1. 

“ ' K 0 professor, master, or otlicr person in the 
institution, sliull receive from the cadet, or the 
parents or friends of any cadet, any pecuniary 
present or consideration, on any pretence 
ivJintcvcr.' 

“ lly resolutions of the Court of Directors, 
dated on the 14th rVlarch, 1786 ; 8th April, 
1807; 30th August, 1826; and 8th January, 
1S3G, all cadets appointed to the Company’s 
service in Bengal, are required to become sub- 
.M’rilicrr to the hlilitary Orphan Society, and to 
the Military Widows’ Fund, at that Presidency. 

“ By a resolution of the Court of Directors, 
dated on the 30th April, 1823, all cadets 
:!j)j)(tiiited lo the Company’s service at Fort St. 
Cettrge and Bombay, are required to become 
snbhcrihers to the Military Fund at their 
n qaetive Presidencies. 

“ .1 he engineer e.adetsare required to embark 
and Kiil lor their respective destinations within 
nuinths after quitting Cliatham, and the 
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or other causes, is often absent, may soon be 
in the receipt of a much larger income. In 
former times, so little care was taken about the 
selection of the medical officers of the East 
India Comjiany, that it was facetiously said, a 
man need only sleep upon a medicine chest for 
a single night to become perfectly qualified for 
the office. ISTow-a-days a stricter system is in 
force, and if a candidate for service should even 
pass the usual ordeals in England with success, 
his career in India will entirely depend upon 
the manner in which he may acquit himself 
on the spot. 

The reports of every medical officer undergo 
a severe scrutiny by the superintending sur- 
geon of the division in which he may serve, and 
afterwards , by the Medical Board at the Presi- 
dency; and on these evidences of his profes- 
sional capacity will dej)end his selection for 
office, involving higher responsibility, and its 
usual accompaniment — higher emoluments. 

Chance and interest have, of course, a share 
in promoting the views of a medical officer ; 
but they will not much avail him without 
accompanying talent, and those personal quali- 
ties which render a man acceptable to suffering 
patients. 

Practice, independently of official employ- 
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ment, Is tlie grand source of ^ competency, 
(Irrespective of the funds,) and this can only be 
assured by the exercise of undoubted profes- 
sional skill. 

The rules affecting the nomination of U 
medical gentleman to an assistant-surgeoncy 
in the Company’s service are as fobovrs ; ■ 
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Ecgidaiims for their Admission into the Cornfany's Service. 


■ ‘‘Jge—Th.Q assistant-surgeon must not be 
under twenty-two years, in proof of wliich he 
must produce an extract from the register of 
the parish in which he was bom, or his own 
declaration pursuant to the act of the 5th and 
Gth Gubclmi lY., cap. 62, and other certifi- 
cates, agreeably to forms to be obtained in the 
office for cadets and assistant-surgeons. 

O 


" (luaUficaiions in Surgery . — The ’ assistant- 
surgeon, upon receiving a nomination, will 
be furmshed with a letter to the Court of 
Examiners of tile Eoyal College of Sm-gcons. 
to be exammed in surgery, .and their. certificate 
will be deemed a satisfactoiy testimonial of bis 
qualification: kit shouldthe assistant-surgeon 
he previously in possession of a diploma from 
thclloyal College of Surgeons of London, or 
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of ^ the Colleges of Surgeons of Dublin or 
Edinbuighj or of the College and University 
of Glasgow, or of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, either of them will 
be deemed satisfactory as to his knowledge of 
surgery, without any further examination. He 
is also required to produce a certificate from 
the cupper of a public hospital in London of 
having acquired and being capable of prac- 
tising, with proper dexterity, the art of cup- 
ping. 

“ Qualifications in Physic . — The assistant- 
surgeon will also be i*equired to pass an 
examination by the Company’s examining phy- 
sician in the practice of physic, in which exa- 
mination will be included as much anatomy and 
physiology as is necessary for understanding 
the causes and treatment of internal diseases, 
as well as the art of prescribing and compound- 
ing medicines ; and Dr. Scott will then require 
him to produce satisfactory proof of his having 
attended at least two courses of lectures on tlie 
practice of physic, and, above all, tliat he should 
produce a certificate of having attended dili- 
gently the practice of the physicians at some 
general hospital in London for six montiis ; or 
at some general hospital in the country (within 
the United Kingdom) for six months, provided 
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sucli provincial hospital contain at least, on an 
average, one hundred in-patients, and have 
attached to it a regular establishment of phy- 
sicians as well as surgeons. No attendance on 
the practice of a physician at any dispensary 
will be admitted. 

“The assistant-surgeon is also required, as 
a condition to his appointment, to subscribe to 
the Military or Medical E-etiring Fund at his 
respective Presidency, and also to the Military 
Orphan Society, if appointed to Bengal. 

“ The assistant- surgeon is required, by re- 
solution of Court of the 21st of May, 1828, to 
apply at the Cadet-OfiBce, and actually proceed 
within three months from the date of being 
passed and sworn before the Military Com- 
mittee ; he win then be furnished with an order 
to obtain the certificate of his appointment, 
signed by the Secretary, for which he will pay 
a fee of 51. in the Secretary’s office.” 

The Indian Navy is by no means so desi- 
rable a service as either of those enumerated 
above, but it has its advantages, which become 
the more apparent as its members advance up 
the ladder of preferment. The officers of this 
serAuce are employed in the steamers which ply 
between the Bed Sea and the island of Bom- 
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bay ; in tlie Comjjany’s schooners and small 
frigates employed in the Persian Gulf, China, 
•jind the Straits of Malacca, and in the surveys 
of the seas and coasts in the East. Enterino- 
as midshipmen, they rise to the rank of cap- 
tain, and have comfortable retiring allowances 
on quitting the service. There are certain 
valuable shore appointments distributed among 
the senior officers, hut the entire command or 
superintendence of the Indian navy is entrusted 
to a Captain of Her Majesty’s navy. The fol- 
lowing are the rules regulating admission to 
the service ; — 


INDIAN NAVY. 
lleg^lla(wns for Appointment. 

“ That nominees shall not he under fifteen 
years, or above eighteen years of age, unless 
they shall have served on hoard a steam-vessel, 
or under an engineer in a factory or foundry 
from the completion of their eighteenth year 
up to the time of their being put in nomina- 
tion ; and that in such case the nominees shall 
not exceed nineteen years. 

“ That no person who has been dismissed the 
army ox navy, or who has been obliged to quit 
any school or institution for immoral or ungen- 
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tlcnianly conduct, will be appointed to tbc 
Indian navy. • 

“ That volunteers for the Indian navy be re- 
quired to proceed to India within three months 
after their appointment shall be completed, or 
their appointment will lie considered as for- 
feited ; and that they be ranked from the date 
of sailinc: from Gravesend. 

“That all volunteers appointed to the Indian 
navy subscribe to the Indian Navy Fund. 

Jicf/ulations rc^pccltnif Jlitircmcnt <aul Furlough. 

licllrcmciit . — Bveiy ofiiccr ivho lias acfnally 
served twenty-two years or upwards in India, 
is permitted to retire from the sen-ice with the 
following pay : — 

“A captain, 360/.; commander, 2 PC-/. : lieu- 
tenant, 190/.; purser, 190/. 

“Every officer retiring, from ill licrdtii. after 
ten years’ service, and before tiiey Iiave c/.m- 
pletcd that of twenty-two years, is grantel tlie 
following retiring allowance : — 

‘“A captain, 200/. : commander, 170/.; liec- 
tenant, 125/.; pimser, 125/. 

“Furlough . — A certain proj>-ortion of t'.e 
officers (to be determined by tlio Goverr.- 
ment, with a due regard to the c.ai^er.e::.- 
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of tlie service) are allowed to come home on 
furlough for three years, with the pay only of 
their rank. 

“ No officer under the rank of captain who 
has not actually served ten years, can be per- 
mitted to come home on furlough, unless in 
cases of ilWiealth, under the like certificates as 
required from military officers. 

“ The regulations for drawing pay on fur- 
lough and retirement by the officers are, as far 
as circumstances will admit, the same as those 
for the military officers.” 

The Ohaplaincies in India are far better paid 
than three-fourths of the curacies in England, 
and equal many livings ; the lowest salary for 
the “assistant chaplains,^’ — the title of the 
junior ministers — ^lieing five hundred rupees 
per mensem. The rise to the higher aiipoint- 
ments is by seniority, but the selection of sta- 
tions is in the discretion of the archdeacon, 
under the sanction of the bishop. Partiality 
and interest have of course their influence’in 
obtaining the largest stations for certain chap- 
lains, but in these the advantage of extra fees 
is more than counterbalanced by the heavier 
duties devolving on the incumbent, and the 
severer tax imposed ujpon his cliaritable in-. 
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cllnations. At every station there are .schools, 
institntionSj religious aiul charitable societies, 
hospitals, &c., ami to the support of these the 
minister is invariably cxpcctecl to eoiitrihute. 
The private dcinauils upon his heuevolenee 
are likewise considerable. 


Jlcgulndons for the A<linu‘'‘^>ou of ClmphiiDi info //,<■ 
jKint/V .SVrrtV,’. 


“Candidates for appointiucnfs as assistant 
chaplains must have been two years in orders, 
and must not c.xcccd fortv voars of a'je; and 
at the time of appointment arc re(]uired to 
produce their letters of orders, deacon, and 
priest, as well as a testimonial, signed by throe 
beneficed clergymen, and a medical certificate: 
the appointments arc made subject to the aji- 
proval of the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London. 

“ Chaplains arc required to enter into cove- 
nant, and to give a bond for 500/. jointly with 
two sureties, for the due fulfilment ol' the 
same. 

“Under the deed of covenant, chaplains 
are required to subscribe to the jMllitary Fund 
at the Presidency to which they may be at- 
tached. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 


The armies of the three Presidencies of 
Bengal;, Madras^ and Bombay, form, in the 
aggregate, a force of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, including about twenty thousand 
belonging to Her Majesty’s service. In addition 
to these, there are many irregular and local 
corps, militia, &c. which may amount to about 
thirty thousand men. 

The troops of the East India Company are 
divided into infantry. Cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, by faT the larger portion belonging 
to the first-named branch. The armies of the 
three Presidencies are separate and distinct in 
all that relates to promotion, appointments, 
and the localities of service, excepting where 
foreign campaigns render it necessary to as- 
semble a proportion of each army against the 
common foe; but they correspond exactly in 
respect to pay and allowances, costume, and tlie 
rules by which furloughs, retirements, pensions. 
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f<c. arc regulated. In making choice; there- 
forcj of a Presidency for a young cadet who 
may he allowed an option in the matter, it is 
only necessary to' have refei’ence to the con- 
nexions and friendships he may possess in any 
one part of the eountry,and to his consequently 
improved chances of advancement to staff em- 
]ih)y. In point of climate, each Presidency has 
its recommendations and disadvantages. The 
Bengal soldier must take his turn of service 
in Assam, Arracan, Dacca, and other low, 
swampy, and arid districts; the Bombay officer 
mint expect, at some time or other, to be sent 
to Scindc; the Madrassee (or Mnll, as he is 
familiarly called) must make up his mind to the 
jungly portions of the peninsula, or to detach- 
ment duty ill China or the Straits of Malacca, 
(hi thc.othcr hand, the Qui Hye,* or Bengalee, 
may expect to revel in the cool atmosphere of 
the stations in the vicinity of the Himalayas ; 
ihe Madras officer may fairly expect a turn of 
duty at Bangalore or the sea-coast; and the 
Duck, a word signifying a Bombay resident 
iTiT.in the cant name given to the bummalow 
inh). will certainly spend a portion of his term 


, ynio's therel or, Wh. 

n:e l,y ,vhid, a Bengal resident summons 
•'f',srti>inajirc?cncc. 
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of service in the salubrious Deccan. TIic 
chances, therefore, of getting sent to a liealthy 
part of the country are pretty equally balanced. 

The pay and allowances of an officer in the 
East India Company's army correspond in the 
subaltern ranks with those of an officer in her 
Majesty’s service. They may be more in amount 
in the former case, but the Queen’s officer 
enjoys certain accommodations of which the 
Company’s is deprived. For instance, the 
Company’s ensign (cadets are promoted to 
ensigns from the day of their arrival in India) 
receives in garrison 155 rupees (15/. 10.?,) per 
mensem, out of which he must provide himself 
with quarters ; and has no allowance for coals 
or candles ; nor is he supplied with any single 
article of barrack furniture, or allowed the per- 
sonal services of one of the men of the regiment. 
As they advance to the higher grades, however, 
the circumstances of the Company’s officers 
materially improve. Field-officers are libcndly 
paid — thei'C is a oonsidei’ablc allowance for the 
command of a regiment ; the staff salaries arc 
exceedingly handsome ; and the retiring allow- 
ances or pensions are upon a very liberal scale, 
and are based upon the equitable plan of in- 
demnifying men for their length of service. Ihus, 
if an officer should happen — no uncommon 
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tVmg In a seniority serrice-— to have served 
thirty-one years in India, including three yeais 
for a furlough, without reaching a higher rank 
than that of captain, he may retire upon the 
pension of a lieutenant-colonel. This arrange- 
ment places all upon a level when no longei 
capable of rendering, or disposed to render, the 
State further efficient service. 

■ According to present rules, officers may have 
one three years’ furlough to Europe in the 
course of their service, receiving the nett pay 
of their rank during their absence from India ; 
and if their health requires a change of air 
independently of that furlough, they are per- 
mitted (under vouchers from the medical autho- 
rities) to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, or 
any other part to the eastward thereof, drawing 
their full pay and allowances wlrile absent. 
Tlicse furlough rules, however, were framed 
many years before a regular steam communica- 
tion with India via the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea had been opened ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that, influenced by the memorials and 
rcpicscntations of their officers, the Government 

* That is to say, a smice inwhicti promotion goes on upon 
the equitable system of considering each second “ heir to the 
hrst, and niloiring no man to step over the head of his senior 
m regimental rank. 
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of the East India Company will shortly modify 
and altez’ them to suit the present method of 
travelling to and fro. 

jAlthough regimental employment has many 
charms for those conscientious and energetic 
officers who make themselves masters of the 
languages of tlie country, and take an interest 
in the welfare of the Sepoys under their com- 
mand— who, it should be said, rarely fail to 
recognise attention by attachment — there are 
few gentlemen in the service who do not covet 
staff employ. The situations upon the gari'ison 
and general staff, and the personal staff of 
governors, commanders-in-chief, and generals 
of division, are very handsomely endowed, the 
duties and expenses considered ; and if an 
officer is not compelled by ill health to relin- 
quish liis post and proceed to England on 
furlough, he may be said to have a life interest 
in staff employ. There are certain offices, such 
as brigade-majors, aides-de-camp, line-adjutants, 
&c. which ai-e, in their nature, but temporary ; 
but in the adjutant, auditor, commissary quar- 
ter-master, paymaster, surveyor, and judge- 
advocate-general’s department, officers enter as 
assistants or deputies, and rise by gradation to 
the highest employments. It is indispensable, 
however, that a candidate for staff employ shall 
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have been four years in the army, and a master 
of at least one of the native languages. These 
languages are Hindoostanee (common to all the 
armies), Bengallee, Hindee, Oordoo, Murathee, 
Guzeratee, Malabar, Tamil, Teloogoo, Persian, 
and Arabic. 

As in the infantry and cavalry of Her bla- 
jesty, so in that of the East India Company (to 
the disgrace of both Governments be it said) 
no particular kind of preparation is necessary 
to qualify a youth for service. In the former 
case, he is only to get the money for his ensign’s 
or cornet’s commission duly lodged with an 
army agent; and in the latter it is merely neces- 
sary that he be above sixteen and under twenty- 
two years of age, mens sana in corpore sano, and 
come by his cadetslup without purchase or barter 
of any kind. To buy or sell East India patron- 
age for hard cash is to perpetrate a felony 
punishable “as the act directs;” and the luck- 
less officer who shall be found in after years to 
have been provided with his first commission by 
these illegal means, is liable to immediate dis- 
missal, and the total sacrifice of all his years of 
sm-vice, even though he be unconsciously par- 
(icfps crimhiis. 

Put if previous professional preparation be 
not indispensable, it does not follow that it is 
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altogetlier useless. A just conminndant wHi 
ahvays give a prcrcrence to an accouipH-iied 
officer ill tlie selection of his adjutant or fjuar- 
ter-inastcr, and tliis ])rinciplc is not nnlikriv to 
animate generals and otlicrs in the elioieo or 
recommendation of the stafi’. The Milimrv 
College at Addiscombe is as open to the in- 
fantry and the cavalry as to the artillery and 
engineer cadets, the two latter of whom, how- 
ever, arc bound to remain there for four term-. 
— (See iwgc 35.) 

In equipping a cadet for inilitan’ service in 
India, it would be advisable for “parents mid 
guardians” to provide him not only with sneli 
articles as will be serviceable upon the voyage, 
but with such also as may serve his purpo-e for 
some years afterwards. Setting a.-idv tlio un- 
doubted fact, that evcrytliing in the s)ia{)e ot 
wearing apparel and other objects of perfonal 
use and comfort, arc of sujierior materiub, ho tter 
made, and cost less (ii.'in similar artirlc- In 
India, it is positively cruel to leave n vfmng 
soldier entirely to his own resources the moment 
lie arrives in tlie country. The hutcr of* en dit 
for one or two liundred pounds, (and Ih'W many 
arc sent without even that I) is snou » .vh.m-tf <1 
by a youtlnvho has not been accu-t<>nmd to tlm 
use of money. Hi? tent and his tntt<n» ( i» ‘U; y; 
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—bis hospitalities to bis associates— bis en- 
trance fees, and donations to Tarious regimental 
and army funds, -bis stock of provisions for a 
long march or “ voyage up the river,”— absorb 
all bis ready money, even if be disburses it with 
reasonable economy. In procuring clothes and 
camp ecpiipage, therefore, be is obliged to run 
into debt, or suffer himself to be ^detimized by 
the 'wily sharks, in the form of dubasbes, sir- 
cars, banians, and box Avallabs, who swarm 
about tlie cadet’s barracks. These are cala- 
mities from which a proiddential parent ivill 
bold it a duty to protect his son ,* and this can 
only be done by giving him such an outfit as 
shall render him entirely independent of every 
article of supply but those which he cannot be 
certain he will require until he has arrived in 
India. A reference to the scale of a cadet’s 
outfit, given elsewhere, will show what articles 
we consider he should have. 

But it is not enough that he should be sup- 
plied with a sufficiency ; it is of material con- 
sequence that everything 'he takes be of the 
best quality. Let no unwise attempts be made 
by fiugal and short-sighted mothers, marvel- 
lously-prudent aunts, and parsimonious house- 
keepers, to procure the cheapest commodities 
at the cheapest places. These female econo- 
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niisl?, n-Jio nisli about to save a few pence in a 
} an! of cloth of any hind, will find, to the cost 
of their young^ friend, that they have wronged 
him to serve themselves and gain but a tempo- 
rary advantage. 

M e may complete our chapter, I’egarding the 
Indian Anu)'', by a publication of certain of 
the leading Itules and Ecgulations of the service. 

CAVADny on infantry cadets. 

'' Cadets nominated for either of the above 
corps must be sixteen years of age, and under 
twenty-two, unless they have held a commission 
in Her IMajesty’s service for one year, or in the 
militia or fencibles wdien embodied, and have 
been called into actual serAce, or from the 
company of cadets in the royal regiment of 
artillery ; they are then eligible if not more than 
twenty-hve years of age; and they must pro- 
cure similar certificates and vouchers to those 
prescribed for cadets entering the seminary. 

Il’o person -who has been dismissed the artuy 
or navy, the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, the Royal hlilitary Academy at Woolwich, 
or who has been obliged to retire from any public 
institution for immoral or ungentlemanly con- 
duct, will be appointed a cadet direct for India. 
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Fund, if the Court of Directors shall adjudge 
them to he proper objects of that bounty, to the 
extent of : — 

“ If a second lieutenant, cornet, "or ensign, 
2s. a-day, or 36/. lO.s. a-ycar ; if a lieutenant, 
2s. 6(/. a-day, or 45/. 12s. Qd. a-ycar; provided 
they arc not possessed of, or entitled to, real or 
personal property, to the extent of, if an ensign, 
750/., if a lieutenant, 1,000/. 

“ Officers who are compelled to quit the ser- 
vice by wounds received in action, or by ill- 
health contracted on duty after three years’ 
service in India, arc permitted to retire on the 
half-pay of their rank ; viz . — 

If a second lieutenant, cornet, or ensign, 3s. 
a-day, or 54/. 15s. per annum ; if a lieutenant, 
4s. a-day, or 73/. per annum. 

A subaltern officer, or assistant-surgeon, 
having served six years in India, is permitted 
to retire on the half-pay of ensign, if his con- 
stitution should be so impaired as to prevent 
the possibility of his continuing in India. 

‘‘ A lieutenant, having served thirteen, or a 
second lieutenant, comet, or ensign, nine years 
in India (including three years for a furlough), 
may retire on the half-pay of his rank, in case 
his health shall not permit him to serve in 
India. 
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“ Rcgitncntal captains, majors^ and lieutenant- 
colonels, who have not served sufficiently long 
in India to entitle tlicni to retire on full pay, 
and whose ill state of health rendei’s it impos- 
sible for them to continue to serve in India, 
arc allowed to retire from the service on the 
half-pay of their respective ranks ; viz. ; — 

“ Captains, 7s.a-day, or 127/. 15s. per annum; 
major, 9s. Gd. a-day, or 173/. 7s. 6d. per annum; 
licuten.ant-coloncl, 11s. a-day, or 200/. 15s. per 
annum. 

“ All officers who have actually served 
twenty-two years in India, or twenty-five 
3 'earSj including three years for a furlough, are 
allowed to retire on the full pay of their re- 
spective ranks. 

“ Officers arc also allowed to retire on the 
following ponsions without reference to the 
rank they may have attained, if they have 
served to (he undermentioned periods; viz, — 

“ After twenty-three years’ service'in India, 
including three years for a furlough, on the full 
pay of captain, viz. 191/. 12s. 6d. per annuYu; 
after twenty-seven years’ service in India, in- 
cluding three years for a furlough, on the full 
pay of major, 292/. per annum; after thirty- 
one years’ service in India, including three 
years for a furlough, on the full pay of lieute- 
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nant-colonel, 365Z. per annum; after tlnrty-fivc 
years’ service in India, including three years 
for a furlough, on the full pay of colonel, 
456Z. 5s. per annum. 

‘‘ hlembers of the Medical Board, who have 
been in that station not less than two years, 
and not less than twenty years in India, in- 
cluding three years for one furlough, arc per- 
mitted to retire from the service, .and allowed 
500/. per annum, or, in the event of ill-health, 
they may retire on that pension, after any 
period of service as member of the Medical 
Board. If they have served fite years, or arc 
obliged after three years’ service in that station 
to retire from ill-health, they are allowed 700/. 
per annum. 

“ Superintending surgeons, who have been in 
that station not less than two years, and whose 
period of service has been not less than twenty 
years, including three years for one furlough, 
are permitted to retire from the service and 
allowed 300/. per annum; or in the event of 
ill-health, they may retire on that pension after 
any period of service as superintending surgeon. 
If they have served five years, or are obliged 
after tlxree years’ service in that station to retire 
from ill-health, they are allowed 365/. per 
annum. 
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Surgeons after 20 years' sen'icc, 3 years’ furlough 
included 
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"The present regulations by which super- 
intending surgeons are entitled as such to 
retiring pensions of 300/. and 365/. a-yeaij and 
members of the Medical Board, to pensions of 
500/. and 700/. a-year, according to period of 
service in those ranks respectively, will cease 
to be the rule of the service for medical 
officers after the date of the introduction of the 
new arrangement ; but individuals then in the 
service, and wlio may be appointed to the 
offices of superintending surgeon and member 
of the Board within ten years from that date, 
will be allowed the option of retiring upon 
pensions upon the old scale of length of service 
in those ranks, instead of the hew scale of 
length of service in India. 

" When officers on furlough retire upon the 
pay or half-pay of their rank, they are only 
entitled to claim the benefit of the rank held 
by them at the expiration of one year from the 
date of their landing in the United Kingdom. 

" A veterinary surgeon is allowed to retire 
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after fcix j’cnrs’ service in Tinlin, provided liis 
licaltU shall not permit him to servo in India, 
on -Is. CnL a-day; after ten years' service in 
India, provided his health shall not permit him 
to serve in Itidia, 5s. Gt/. a-day. 

After 20 Years’ rcn-ice, 3 years* fiirloaeh iiiehidcd, Ts-. a (iny. 

2r> tlo. „ tlo. ,, .s do. 

30 do. „ do. „ 12 do. 

“A commissary or deputy commissary of 
ordnancCj not being a commissioned ollicer, is 
allowed to retire on full jmy if he ha.s served 
twenty-seven years in India, of which twelve 
must have been in the ordnance dcj)artmcnt; 
twenty-five years, fourteen of which in that 
department; or twenty-two years, seventeen 
years of which in the ordnance department. 

“A conductor of stores is allowed to retire 
on 60/. per annum after twenty-five years’ 
actual service in India. 

“Officers retiring from the service ivill he 
considered to have retired from the date of their 
application for leave to retire; or from the 
expiration of two years and a half from their 
quitting India, whichever shall happen first. 
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FURLOUGH REGULATIOXS. 

Military. 

Ofiicers (of whatever rank) -must be ten 
rears in India before they can be entitled 
(excej)t in case of certified sickness, and as 
liercafter specified) to their rotation to be ab- 
sent on furlough, and the same mle is applica- 
ble to assistant-surgeons and veterinary sur- 
geons. Tlic furlough to be granted by the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf at each Presidency, with 
the approbation of the respective governments. 

Ofiicers who have not served ten years in 
India, but whose presence, in England is re- 
quired by urgent private affairs, may be allowed 
a furlough for one year without pay. 

“ A conductor of stores is allowed furlougb 
pay onlj' in case of coining home from sickness. 

‘^Officers coming to England on furlough are 
required immediately to report them arrival by 
letter to the Secretaiy, stating the name of the 
ship in which they came, and their address, 
forwarding at the same time the certificates 
they received in India. 

“The period of furlough is three years, 
reckoning from its date to the day of the return 
of the officer to his Presidency. 

“ Officers are required to join the establish- 
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ment to wliicli they belong at the expiration of 
the three years’ furlough, unless they shall have 
obtained an extension of leave from the court, 
six months before the expiration of that period. 
No furlough will he extended, except in cases 
of sickness, certified in the manner hereafter 
mentioned; or in cases, in which it shall be 
proved to the Court that a further residence in 
Europe is indispensably necessary. 

“ All officers finding it necessary to solicit a 
further leave of absence on account of sickness, 
must, if resident in London or its vicinity, 
appear before the Company’s examining phy- 
sician, Dr. John Scott, 13, Stratton-street, who 
will report to the Com't of Directors his opinion 
on the state of such officer’s health. . , And if 
resident in the country in any part of the 
United Kingdom, . they must transmit with 
letter of application for such leave a certificate 
according to the following form, signed by at 
least two gentlemen, eminent in the medical 
profession, viz. — 

hereby certify, that I have carefully examined (state ' 
the nature of the case, as Tvell as the name of the party), and 
I declare, upon my honour, that, according to the best of my 

judgment and belief, is at present unfit 

for military duty, and that it is absolutely necessary, for the 
recovery of his health, that he should remain at least 
longer in this country.’ 
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“ Also previouslj to such extension of fur- 
lough being granted, such further proof shall 
be adduced' by personal examination, or by 
such other evidence as shall be deemed satis- 
factory. 

“Officers abroad in any part of Europe, 
applying to remain a further time from their 
duty on account of sickness, are to furnish a 
certificate of two eminent pliysicians, m tJie 
above forrrii with the attestation of a magistrate, 
that the persons who signed the certificate are 
physicians. 

“Officers having obtained an extension of 
furlough to a given period, must at its expira- 
tion apply for permission, either to return to 
their duty or to reside a further time in Eng- 
land. 

In every case in which an officer has had 
his furlough extended beyond the prescribed 
period on the ground of his health not l)eing 
sufficiently restored, and shall apply for permis- 
sion to return to his duty, he shall produce a 
certificate from the examining physician tliat his 
health is completely re-established, and tliat 
there is every probability of his being able to 
perform the active duties of his profession in 
India. 

I7o officer who has failed to obtain an 
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extension of furlough' will be considered eligible 
to return to the service after five years’ absence, 
under the act of 33 Geo. III. cap. 52, sect. 70. 

Every officer upon leaving India Avill receive 
a printed copy of the general order on this 
subject, published agreeably to the Court’s in- 
struction, and the plea of ignorance of the 
regulations will not be admitted as any justifi- 
cation of the breach of them ; officers, therefore, 
' who shall come home on furlough and who 
shall not in due time ajiply, so as to efiect their 
return to the Presidency to which they belong 
within the period of three years from the com- 
mencement of their furlough, will subject them- 
selves to the loss of the service, unless they 
shall be permitted by the Court to remain a 
further time in Europe. 

No officer on furlough can receive pay for 
more than two years and a half from the period 
of his quitting India until he returns, excepting 
colonels of regiments, and those of the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel regimentally, when promoted 
to ‘that of major-general; the latter are then 
allowed to draw the pay of their brevet rank 
beyond the above period. 
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OFFICERS RETURNING TO INDIA. 

Bcgulaiions as to the Charge of Eecruits. 

“ Vi'hencvcr a detachment of Company’s re- 
cruits, to the extent of thirty men, shall be 
embarked on any one ship, they be placed in 
charge of the senior Company’s officer, not 
exceeding tlie rank of a field-officer, who shall 
have obtained permission to return to his duty 
on tlie ship, within at least seven days of the 
period fixed for embarkation ; — that the officer 
proceed with the men from the depot: — That, 
as a remuneration for this service, he be granted 
the passage-money of his rank : — payable to 
the commander of the ship. 

LORD Clive’s fund. 

JRegulalions for the Admission of Pensioners. 

‘^Eveiy petitioning officer and soldier must 
produce a certificate from his commanding 
officer of his being an invalid, and rendered in- 
capable of further service in India, together 
with an approbation of such certificate by the 
Governor and Council of the Presidency where 
he shall have served. 

“ Every commissioned officer must previously 
make oath before the Governor and Council, viz. 
A colonel, that he is not possessed of, or en- 
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titled to, real and personal property to tlie 
value of 4,000Z. ; a lieut.- colonel, 3,000/. ; 
a major, 2,500/. ; a captain, 2,000/. ; a lieutenant, 
1000/. ; an ensign, 750/. Officers’ -widows 
must produce proof, on affidavit, that their 
husbands did not die possessed of property as 
above. 

“Petitioners residing in England may be 
admitted if the Court shall adjudge them to be 
proper objects. 

“ All commissioned, staff, or Avarrant officers, 
to have half the ordinary pay they enjoyed 
whilst in service, viz. 

per ann. per day. 

Colonels and mem. Med. Board . . £228 2 6 or 12s 6d!. 
Lieut.-cols. and sup. surgeons . . . 182 10 0 10 0 
ilajors and cliaplains, (15 years’ service) 136 17 6 7 6 

Captains, (chaplains, 7 years’ service,) 
surgeons and veterinary surgeons (20 


- - CP — — — *» - o ' - \ 

years’ service) 91 5 0 6 0 

Chaplains under 7 years’ service . . 68 17 6 3 6 

Lieutenants, assistant-surgeons, and ve- 
terinary surgeons under 20 years’ . 45 12 6 2 6 

Ensigns 38 100 20 

Conductors of ordnance 36 10 0 2 0 


Their -widows one-half the above, to continue during their 
-wido-whood. 

Serjeants of artillery to have nine-pence 
per day, and those that have lost a limb one 
shilling per day. Gunners of the artillery six- 
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pence per day, and tliose that have lost a liml 
ninepence per day. 

‘‘All other non-commissioned officers and 
bomharders to have fourpence three farthings 
per day. 

“ Officers and privates to be entitled from the 
period of their landing in England. 

“ Pensioners neglecting to claim the pension 
for three half-years will be considered as dead ; 
and no arrears for a longer period than two 
years back from the date of application for 
admission or readmission, as the case may be, 
will be allowed either to claimants or to pen- 
sioners after admission.” 
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“ No person will be appointed a cadet direct 
for India^ witliout producing to the Military 
Committee a certificate, signed by two prac- 
tising surgeons, that be lias no mental or bodily 
defect whatever to disqualify him for mibtary 
service. 

'' N. B. Candidates for military appointments 
whose age may exceed twenty-two years are 
not eligible for the Company’s seiwicc in con- 
sequence of tliclr having held a commission for 
twelve months and upwards in the Guernsey 
Militia, or in other corps similaidy circum- 
stanced, granted after the 3d April, 1S44, the 
date of the Court’s resolution to this efibct. 

CADETS AND ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

“At a Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the 27th of February, 1818: — Kesolved, That 
cadets and assistant-surgeons be in future ranked 
according to the seniority of the Directors no- 
minating them, from the date of sailing of the 
several ships from Gravesend, by 'Lloyd’s List, 
and that those who may embark at any of the 
out-ports be likewise ranked upon the same 
principle from the date of the ship’s departure 
from such out-ports by Lloyd’s List. 

“ At a Court' of Directors held on the 21st of 
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May, 1828: — Hesolved, Tliat all tli6 cavalry 
and infantry cadets, and assistant-surgeons, who 
shall fail to apply at the Cadet Department for 
then.’ orders within three months from the date 
of their being passed and sworn before the Com- 
mittee, or shall not actually proceed under such 
orders, be considered as having forfeited their 
appointments, unless special circumstances shall 
justify the Court’s departure from this regu- 
lation. 

By a resolution of Court of the 4th Dec. 
18.33, all direct cadets appointed or sworn in 
between the 10th March and 10th June, or 
between 10th Sept, and 10th Dec. (or the days 
which may be fixed on for the public exami- 
aiation of the seminary cadets) do rank after 
the seminary cadets who may pass their said 
examinations, provided the latter sail for their 
respective destinations within three months after 
passing said examinations. 


OFFICERS RETIRING FROM SERVICE. 

Begulations respecting Military and other Officers retiring 
from the Company’s Service. 

“ OfiScers who have served less than three 
years in India, and have lost their health there, 
are entitled to an allowance from Lord Clive’s 

4 ^ 
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THE 

CHOI-eir OF KOUTES TO INDIA. 


The HHinbei' of routes by wbicb an indi- 
vidual may proceed from England to India arc 
tbree, not taking into account the digressions 
that may be made ad Uhiinm on the European 
half of the trip. These — the routes llirough- 
out — are as follow, viz. : — 

1. Found the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Via the Fed Sea. 

3. Via the Persian Gulf. 

The first involves a voy.age of from three 
to four months’ duration. The second may be 
accomplished (according to the Presidency to 
be reached) in thirty-five to fifty days. The 
third man achieved in three months, and has 
been known to occupy seven or eight. 

The route round the Cape is commended by 
its comparative economy and its great comfort. 
The passage-money of two persons in one of the 
best of Messrs. Smith’s, or Wigram’s, or Green’s 
ships, does not amount to more than the charge 
for a single individual in one of the steamers 
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of the Peninsular Company. The intimacy of 
the several captains of the free-traders witli 
the navigation of the seas to be traversed, the 
beauty of the -weatlier while the trade-winds 
prevail, tire general serenity of the tropics, the 
excellence of the arrangements for the accom- 
modation and luxurious entertainment of the 
passengers, altogether make a voyage to India 
a perfect pleasure-trip. It is by no means un- 
common to find the termination of a voyage a 
subject of regret with everybody on board, Por 
four months there has been a continual round 
of social intercoui’se altogether divested of care. 
Pegular and abundant meals, opportunities of 
uninterrupted study, rational and instructive 
conversation, with such recreations as" walking, 
music, dancing, card-playing, chess, backgam- 
mon, sea-bird shooting, shai’k-catching, and 
dolphin-harpooning, afford, have contributed to 
beguile the time and cheat the passenger of all 
the cares arising from home-sickness, sea-sick- 
ness, and the vague fears which beset tlie 
stranger to a ship. It is not often that oUt- 
ward-bound vessels touch at any port, or even 
make the land during the whole voyage. Some- 
times, however, a stay of a day or so is made 
at Madeira; and occasionally an unexpected 
deficiency of provisions or water, an injury to 
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the ship of a character not to be repaired at sea, 
the hope of getting passengers, or the obliga- 
tion to land them, and, possibly, a portion of 
the cargo, will carry a vessel to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and these incidents serve to break 
and to vary the voyage agreeably. 

The great advantage of the Red Sea route — 
commonly and erroneously called the Overland 
route — to India, consists in the comparatively 
brief duration of the trip. Transported in 
twelve or thirteen days to Alexandria, in Egypt, 
touching at Gibraltar, Malta, and, possibly, 
one or two places on the Spanish coast, the 
outward-bound traveller will have an opportu- 
nity of seeing Cairo, the Pyramids, and other 
objects of interest. His baggage being carried 
across the Suez desert on the backs of camels, 
he follows in a small omnibus, and in ten or 
twelve hours reaches Suez, where another 
steamer waits to convey him to Bombay, Cey- 
lon, Madras, or Calcutta. If he goes to the 
last-named place, he has the advantage of 
touching at the two preceding ones, together 
with the little port and town of Aden in the 
Red Sea. The table .on board the steamers is 
as excellent and liberal as any round-the-Cape 
free-trader can boast ; but in other respects, of 
course, the accommodation is very inferior to 
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that of the sailing vessels. From the immense 
space occupied by machiner}’-, fuel, baggage, 
-cargo, iirovisions, &c., it necessarily follov'S 
that the eabins of the steamers must be of very 
confined dimensions. 

Few persons, unless they be of a peculiarly 
adventurous or inquiring temperament, care to 
attempt the Persian Gulf route. It is all very 
easy and pleasant to get to Trebisond, on the 
Black Sea, or to St. Petersburg, in Bussia, 
for the steamers and the railway will assist the 
traveller to those points: thenceforward, whe- 
ther the route be taken through Armenia, or 
through the Caucasus to Tabreez, in Persia, and 
thence to Bushire, in the Persian Gulf, the 
journey is tedious, not particularly interesting, 
nor always safe; and Avhen,Bushirc is reached, 
the chances are at least five to one against any 
vessel being found prepared to return to India. 

With this preliminary, we ■will proceed to 
offer such observations and suggestions re- 
specting 

THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE OUTWARR 
VOYAGE 

as a large experience may dictate. 

The moment that a person has settled — or 
his friends have settled for him — that he shall 
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go to India, lie begins to turn his attention to 
the engagement of a passage and the prepara- 
tion of an outfit. 

And being in a state of miserable ignorance 
about ships, steamers, crack captains, and re- 
spectable outfits, he turneth to some ancient 
friend who has probably been broiled long 
enough to qualify him, in the opinion of his 
connexions and acquaintances, for the office of 
Mentor on all matters having reference to 
India; and of this respected individual he 
seeketh advice. 

Woeful man that he is, to deliver himself up 
to the counsels of ''the grave and reverend 
signor ! ” — 

" iMost ignorant of wliat lie’s most assured,” 

rendered oblivious by lapse of years of what 
he did in his “hot youth,” or, worse still, re- 
membering only what was adapted to a state 
of things which has ceased to exist, this most 
“profane and liberal” counsellor crams his 
young Telemachus with recommendations and 
suggestions enough to perplex and dash the 
whole of this youth’s relations. Groping through 
the chaos of opinion, the bewildered parties at 
length arrive at the fact of his wanting more 
shirts, trousers, stockings, &c. than may con- 
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stitute his wardrobe at the moment ; and they 
then address themselves to the laudable task of 
getting these addenda at the lowest possible 
prices. 

If the “cheap” were at all times the “good,” 
if low wages were guarantees for the excellence 
of a sempstress’s work, there would be com- 
mendable economy in this procedure, even 
though many a starving creature might be 
doomed by its -adoption to perpetually chant 
the “ Song of the Shirt ; ” but the combination 
of the exceedingly cheap with even the mode- 
rately good, has not yet taken place. The 
consequence of the resort to the shops and 
manufactories where goods may be had “ next 
to nothing,” may be conceived. The articles 
purchased there, when brought home, have to 
be entirely remade by the skilful hands of ap- 
proved workwomen, or the purchaser finds, 
when he is beyond^ the reach of remedy, that 
his stock of clothes is utterly useless. 

Eschew, therefore, the counsel of the old 
friend of the family. He is a humbug sans le 
sawir. He will give the same advice to a cadet 
that he would tender to an old general officer 
going out to India for the first time. He is a 
Sangrado in his system — water and bleeding 
for all patients and all diseases. ’ 
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Butj perhaps, the holder of the appointment 
has not been allowed time to think of consult- 
ing any body. Visiting the East India House 
to conform to the rules under which he is ad- 
mitted to the service, and to receive his cove- 
nants, he is perhaps informed that it Avill be 
ao:reeable to the Director who has given him 
the appointment if he procure his outfit at 
this or that house of business. Crediting this 
story, and not wishing to lie under the imputa- 
tion of ingratitude, he yields to the supposed 
desire of his patron, and goes to an outfitter 
patronized by the East India House clerk, who 
may either be a partner in the house recom- 
mended, or in the receipt of a handsome com- 
mission for all the articles purchased through 
his instrumentality by the unlucky gull. It 
cannot be too emphatically announced, that so 
far from any Director even wishing to influence 
the discretion of the protege on whom he may 
have bestowed an appointment, the East India 
House authorities directly set their faces against 
a system fraught with injury to its victims. 

It is always safe to take the advice of a 
Director, as he only gives it to serve the party, 
and never recommends inferior tradesmen. But 
the consequences of paying attention to the 
chicanery of the clerks and underlings at the 
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India House are as injurious as a blind adop- 
tion of tbe course recommended by tbe old 
friend. 

There is yet another method by which youths 
intended for India are fitted out, and this, if 
possible, is even more objectionable than the 
others. The cadets at Addiscombe, and even 
the writers at Haileybury, are the principal 
victims of the vicious system ; and it is no more 
than just to jiarents and guardians to warn 
them against countenancing its operation. The 
following is the modus operandi. As soon as a 
youth has entered upon his studies at either of 
the colleges, certain tailors and outfitters seek 
the honour of his acquaintance, and offer to 
supply him with clothes upon unlimited terms 
of credit, or lend him money at a long date, 
the simple condition being, that when he is 
preparing to proceed to India, the accommo- 
datins: tradesman shall be entrusted with his 
equipment. AVhen the time arrives for the 
youth’s departure, he urges upon his relatives 
or custodians the employment of the outfitter 
in question, “tclio is icell known at the Golleoe, and 
is strongly recommended by all in India who have 
employed him and these good people blindly 
assent. The money for the debt is not, of 
course, forthcoming; so the conscientious out- 
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litter cliai’ges an extra price for many of tlic 
articles supplied, and frequently includes in the 
bill items that are not put up ■with the rest of 
the outfit, thus indemnifying himself for the 
earlier accommodation. The system is detest- 
able, and obviously extremely injurious to the 
young men ; but it is due to the oflicers of the 
College to state, that the practice is so far from 
having their sanction, that (at Addiscombe 
especially) if it be discovered that a youth has 
been borroiving money, he is liable to expulsion. 
The quack outfitters surreptitiously obtain access 
to the boys; for they arc strictly forbidden the 
Colleges by the Principals, unless they bring 
letters from the parents or guardians of the 
youth. 

Those who have to pay for the wardrobe and 
other articles of the young candidate for service 
in India will do well, therefore, to steadily 
refuse to patronize or employ those whom their 
proteges may recommend as the result of their 
College experience. 

Having thus pointed out the rocks, shoals, 
and quicksands, Avhich beset the purses of pa- 
rents and others, we may be now expected to 
say a word regarding the course which should 
be pursued in fitting out a youth for India. 
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This is clone in a few words. Go at once to 
one of the well-known, and highly respectable 
houses ; and closing the ear to all suggestions 
about cheapness, and the facility with which 
necessary articles may be obtained in India, 
supply your young friend with every item 
contained in the following list, and as many 
more as it may be in your power to give him. 
It is certain that, sooner or later, he will re- 
quire each item we have specified : — 


Equipment for a Civilian hy Ship. 


Forty-eight piiirs cotton socks. 
Twelve pairs silk socks. 
Twelve pairs woollen socks. 
Seventy-two shirts. 

Twenty -four fine flannel waist- 
coats. See Note 3, p. 93. 
Twenty-four pairs of calico 
drawers. 

Two pair flannel drawers. 
Forty-eight pocket handkfs. 
Twenty-four fine cambric do. 
Six black silk cravats. 
Twelve pairs cotton gloves. 
Twenty-four pairs kid gloves. 
Four pairs braces. 

Six pairs pjjamas. 

Two pairs woollen pyjamas. 

See Note 2, p. 93. 

One cotton dressing-gown. 
One flannel dressing-gown. 


One clothes bag. 

One straw hat. 

One cloth cap. 

One cachmere jacket. 

One pair cachmere trowsers. 
Twelve pairs white trowsers 
for dre.ss. See Note 3, p. 93. 
Twelve pairs duck trowsers 
for riding. 

Six pairs holland trowsers. 
Twelve white jackets. 
Twenty-four white waistcoats. 
Six holland coats. 

Six white linen coats. See 
Note 4,p. 93. 

Six holland waistcoats. 

Two pairs coloured trowsers. 
One frock coat. 

One shooting coat. 

One dress coat. 
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Two dress waistcoats. Two pairs walking shoes. 

One pair dress trowsers. Onopr.sirongshooling hoots. 

Eight pairs sheets. One pair slippers. 

Eight pillow-cases. One wa.shstand to fom table. 

Throe blankets. One couch or cot. 

Two quilts. One foot-tub. 

Forty-eight towels, all linen. One chest of dmwers. 

One leather dressing-case. One looking-glass. 

Six tooth-brushes, good. One chair. 

Two hair-bru.shcs. One c.abin lamp. 

Two nail-brushes. Six pounds candic.s. 

Two eombs. One tin can. 

Tooth-powder and perfumerj'. Floor-cloih or carpet for 

Two large sponges. eabin. 

One bag, with needles, tapes, Case of pistols. 

buttons, &C. Case eontaining spoons, 

Shoe ribbon. knives and forks. 

One leather writing-case, and Double-barrelled fowling 

supply of paper, pens, kc. piece. 

Two or three knives. Shot or cartridge bolt, Sco 

Two pairs dress shoes. Note C, p. 93. 

Two pairs dress boots. Case of saddler^'. 

Two pairs walking boots. 

This equipment is also suited, with verj' little variation, for 
all civil appointments, whether clerical, legal, or mercantile. 

Equipment for a Civilian by Overland Route. 

Thirty-six pairs cotton socks. Thirty-six pocket handkerfs. 

Twelve pairs silk socks. Four black silk cravats. 

Twelve pairs woollen socks. Twelve pairs cotton gloves. 
Thirty-six shirts. Twenty-four pairs kid gloves, 

Twenty-fourfineflannelwaist- Four pairs braces. 

coats. See Note 1, p. 93. Six pairs pj’jamas. 

Twelve pairs calico drawers. Two pairs woollen pyjamas. 
Two pairs flannel drawers. Sec Note 2, p. 93. 
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One coltoa dressing gown. 
One flannel dressing gown. 
One clothes bag. 

One straw hat covered. 

One cloth c.ip. 

Twelve pairs while trowsers 
fordreSs. Scelsole3,p. £>3. 
Twelve pairs white duck 
trowsers for riding. 

Six pairs holland trowsers. 
Six holland long coals. 

Six white linen coats. See 
Xotc 4, p. 03. 

Six holland waistcoats. 

One dress coat. 

One p.air trowsers. 

One dress waistcoat. 

One frock coat 
Two pairs coloured trowsers. 
One shooting coat 
Twelve white jackets. 

Twelve white waistcoats. 
Twenty-four towels, all linen. 
One leather dressing-case. 

Six good tooth-brushes, 
flhvo hair brushes. 


Two nail-brushes. 

Two combs. 

Tooth-powder and perfumery. 
Two large sponges. 

One bag, with needles, tapes, 
buttons, kc. 

Shoe ribbon. 

One leather writing-case. 
Good supply of pens, ink,kc. 
Two or three knives. 

One pair dress shoes. 

One pair dress boots. 

Two pairs walking boots. 
Two pairs walking shoes. 

One pair strong boots. 

One pair slippers. 

One looking-glass. 

Case of spoons, knives i forks. 
Case of pistols. 
Dble.-barrelled fowling-piece. 
Shot or cartridge belt. See 
Xote 6, p. 93. 

Two overland regulation 
trunks. See Kote 5, p. 93. 
One bag for cabin. 

Case of saddlery. 


This equipment is also suited, with very little variation, 
for all civil appointments, whether clerical, legal, or mercantile. 


2^ecessaiy Equipments for Infantry and Cavalry Cadets and 
Assistant-Surgeonsj by Ship. 


Forty-eight prs. cottonsocks. 
Twelve pairs woollen socks. 
Sixty shirts. 


Twenty - four fine flannel 
waistcoats. See 2iote 1, 
p. 93, 
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Eiglitconpairs calico drawers. 
Two pairs flannel drawers. 
Forty-eight poclccthandkorfs. 
Twelve fine cambric do. 

Four black silk cravats. 

Four milit.ary stocks. 

Twelve pair cotton gloves. 

Six pair military gloves. 

Six pairs dress kid gloves. 
Four pairs braces. 

Six pairs pyjamas. ' 

Two pairs woollen pyjamas. 

See FTote 2, p. 93. 

One eotton dressing gown. 
One flannel dressing gown. 
One clothes bag. 

One straw hat covered. 

One cloth cap. 

One pair cacUmcrc Irowscrs. 
Two holland blouses. 

Twelve pairs white dress 
trowsers. Sec Is otc 3, p. 93. 
Twelve pairs white duck 
trowsers for riding. 

Twelve white jackets. 

Twelve white waistcoats. 
Eight pairs sheets. 

Eight pillow-cases. 

Three blankets. 

Two quilts. 

Forty- eight towels. 

One leather dressing-case. 
Six tooth-brushesj good. 

Two hair-brushes. 


Two nail-brushe.s. 

Two combs. 

Tooth-powder, {cc. 

Two large sponges. 

Bag, with needles, but- 
tons, kc. 

Shoe ribbon. 

One leather writing-case. 
Good supply of paper, pens, Jcc. 
Two or three knives. 

One pair dress shoes. 

One pair dress boots. 

Two pairs walking bools. 
Two pairs w.alkiug shoes. 
One pair shooting boots. 

One pair slippers. 

One washstand to form table. 
One couch or cot. 

One fool-tub. 

One chest of bullock drawers. 
One looking-glass. 

‘One chair. 

One cabin lamp. 

Six pounds of candles. 

One tin can. 

Floor-cloth or c.arpct. 

Case of spoons, knives & forks. 
One ease of pistols. 
Dblc.-barrellcd fowling piece. 
Shot or cartridge belt. See 
FTote C, p. 93, 

Case of saddlery. 

Two bullock trunks. 
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Equipmentfor Infantry and Cavalry Cadets, and Assistant- 
Surgeons, by the Overland Route. 


Thirty-six pairs cotton socks. 
Twelve pairs woollen socks. 
Thirty-six shirts. 

Twenty - four fine fiannel 
waistcoats. See Note 1, 
p. 93. 

Twelve pairs calico drawers. 
Two pairs flannel drawers. 
Thirty-six pocket handkerfs. 
Pour black silk cravats. 
Twelve pairs cotton gloves. 
Pour pairs military gloves. 
Pour militarj’ stocks. 

Four pairs braces. 

Six pairs pyjamas. 

Two pairs woollen ditto. See 
Note 2, p. 93. 

One dressing-gown. 

One clothes bag. 

One straw hat covered. 

One cloth cap. 

Two holland coats. 

One shooting coat. 

Two pairs holland Irowsers. 
Two pairs coloured trowsers. 
Two holland waistcoats. 
Twelve pairs white trowsers 
for dress. See Note 3, p. 93. 
Twelve pairs white duck 
trow'sers for riding. 

Twelve white w.aistcoats. 


Twelve white jackets. 
Twenty-four towels. 

One dressing-case, leather. 
Six tooth-brushes, good. 

Two hair-brushes. 

Two nail-brushes. 

Two combs. 

Tooth-pow’derand perfumery. 
Two large sponges. 

Bag, with needles, buttons, &c. 
Shoe ribbon. 

Leather writing-case and sta- 
tioner}'. 

Two or three knives. 

One pair dress shoes. 

One pair dress boots. 

Two pairs walking boots. 
Two pairs walking shoes. 

One pair shooting boots. 

One pair slippers. 

One looking-glass. 

Case of spoons, knives and 
forks. 

One case of pistols. 
Fowling-piece,dblc. barrelled. 
Shot or cartridge belt. See 
Note G, p. 93. 

Two regulation overland 
trunks. 

One bag for c.abin. 

Case of saddlery. 


Military things same as by ship. 
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Nolcl . — The woollen waistcoats most esteemed in India, 
and by far the most comfortable for wear in that climate, are 
Thresher's gauze. In India they cost about six rupees each, 
but in England probably not more than half that sum. 

Kolc 2. — Few people think of taking woollen pyjamas to 
India, but we know, from experience, they are most useful 
and desirable. 

Note 3. — Everj’ article of this kind must be Tcr}’ securely 
sewed, and, indeed, made up in the strongest manner possible. 

Note 4. — These coats, or tunics, which' are something 
between a shooting coat and a surtout, are becoming very 
fashionable in the Presidencies, and will, in all probability. 
.super.=cdc the wlii to jacket for out-door wear. 

Note 5. — Let no one persuade you to take larger trunks 
than the regulation size, as it is never safe to do so; for 
although it often happens that you may pass much larger 
packages, it frequently occurs that the regulation size can be 
taken when the larger ones arc left behind. See p. 110. 

Note G. — The spring cartridge belt lately invented by 
Parker Field, of Holborn, is especially valuable where sharp 
firing is necessary; and in India a life sometimes depends 
upon being quickly prepared with another shot. 


The following Lists comprise all the military clothing and 
appointments th.at it is desirable for a young Cadet to take 
out with him ; — 


Militar’i Clothing, tL-c.for an Engineer Cadet. 


Full dress coattcc. 
Pair dress trowser.s. 
IJlue cloth frock coat. 
Undress jacket. 

Pair undress trowsers. 


Milit.ary cloak. 
Full-dress cocked hat. 
Fcirthcr for ditto. 
Foraging cap, gold band. 
Regulation sword. 
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additional routes to INDIA. 

We have said that there are three ways of 
getting to India ; but we took the precaution of 
adding that the route by the Red Sea admitted 
of a variety of means of travelling through 
Europe. The space assigned to this volume 
does not admit of our enumerating all the paths 
open to the curious tx*aveller, but we may sug- 
gest the following as the most easy of adoption, 
and as embi’acing the greatest number of in- 
teresting places : — 

Routes to India vid the Continent of Europe and the Red Sea. 


I. 

11 . 

III. 

London. 

London. 

London. 

Boulogne. 

Ostend. 

Eotterdam, 

Paris. 

, Antwerp. 

Amsterdam. 

Troyes. 

Brussels. 

Hanoyer. 

Mulhouse. . 

Liege. ' 

Berlin, 

Basle. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Dresden. 

Lucerne. 

Cologne, 

Prague. 

AUorf. 

The Rhine. 

Eatisbon. 

St. Gothard. 

Strashurg. 

Linz. 

Bellenzona. 

Basle. 

Vionn.a. 

Lago ilaggioro. 

Lucerne, 

Gratz. 
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1 . 

II. 

III. 

Lugano. 

Altorf. 

Adelsberg. 

Como. 

St. Gothard. 

Padua. 

Bologna (or Genoa). Bellenzona. 

Yenice.* 

Padua. 

Lago Maggiore. 

Trieste (down 

Yenice. 

Lugano. 

the Adriatic), 

Eome. 

Como. 

.Ancona. 

Naples. 

Milan. 

Corfu. 

Ancona. 

Parma. 

Patras. 

Corfu, 

Bologna. 

Lepanto. 

Patras. 

•Florence. 

Corinth. 

Lepanto. 

Leghorn. 

Egina. 

Corinth. 

Eome. 

Athens. 

Egina. 

Naples. 

Trieste. 

Athens. 

Sicily. 

Syra. 

Trieste. 

Malta. 

Alexandria. 

Syra.t 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 



/ 

Or the traveller may go straight through France 
oaia the Seine and Hhone to Marseilles, thence 
to Genoa; but (after leaving Paris) until he 
reaches the coast of Italy, he will find little to 
interest him. 

We have seen a great yariety of extracts 
from the note-books; account-books, journals, 
and memoranda of persons who have proceeded 
by the above r'outes (varying them, perhaps, by 
going a few miles to the right or left to visit 
some particular town), and the conclusion we 

* Hence tlie route to Eome may be adopted. 

+ Hence, if he has time, the traveller may pay a flying vinit 
to Constantinople, returning to Syra. 

H 
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come to isj that the expense to India oveiland. 
any imy and etery way, averages 1507. 

The traveller should take sovereisrns all the 

O 

vay. The hulk of Ms luggage must, of coursOj 
he sent to India via- the Cape or the Ecd Sea^ 
to aivait his ai-rival. 

What amount of time may be consumed in 
any of the routes described above, must very 
much depend upon the traveller Iiimself, setting 
aside the stoppages ■which hotel-keepers and 
postUlions may contrive, or accident occasion. 
Passports are of coimse necessary on the routes, 
and it will certainly prove the saving of some 
time and much annoyance if they be jirocurcd 
in London of the ambassadors and ministers of 
the states throujih wliich the intendins; traveller 
may determine to pass. The offices of these 
functionaries arc enumerated in the Appendix. 

Assuming — which indeed is most frequently 
the case — that parties appointed to India are in 
too great a hnriy to linger in Europe, or liai'C 
already visited the most remarkable places on 
the route, the voyage by way of the ]\Ieditcr- 
ranean and the Hcd Sea, commonly called the 
Overland Koute, now becomes the object of 
their thoughts and attention. Eor the accom- 
plishment of this trip the greatest facilities exist. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company have a 
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fleet of mascnificcnt vessels and various esta- 
blisliments wliicli enable them to transport the 
traveller at the slightest conecivable trouble to 
Mmself from London to any part of the East. 
Perhaps the insertion of an abstract of their 
plans and arrangements ivill be the simplest 
■way of putting the reader in possession of all 
the information he may require to enable him 
to avail himself of the Company’s accommo- 
dations. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company's lines of Steam Communication be- 
ticeen England, and India, and China, vid 
Egypt, commonly called the Overland Route. 

“ 1st line. — ^England to Aden, Bombay, Cey- 
lon, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong. Prom Southampton the 20th of 
the month. 

“ 2d line. — England to Aden and Bombay. 
From Southampton, 3d of the month. 

FIUST LINE. 

England to Adeji, Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcnlta, 
Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, igoth of every 
Month.) 

“The Company’s steamers (vessels of about 
1,500 tons and 450 horse-power) start from 
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Southampton on the 20tli of every month, at 
two r.M. ; and after ealling at Gibraltar and 
!Malta, and receiving at tlie latter jdace the 
mail of the 241h from England, brought from 
Marseilles to Malta by her ]\Iajcsty’s steamers, 
arrive at Alexandria in about sixteen days from 
Southampton. 

"Passengers are conveyed through Egyjit by 
the Transit Administration of his Highness 
the Pacha of Egypt. 

“ Tlie mode of transit is as follows : — 1st, 
Alexandria to Atfeh, a distance of forty-eight 
miles, by the Mahmoudieh canal, in large track 
boats, towed b)^ a steam-tug, or by horses. 

2d. From Atfeh, at the junction of the 
canal with the Nile, to Boulac (the port of 
Cairo), a distance of 120 miles, by the river 
File, in steamers. 

" 3d. Cairo to Suez, a distance of about 
seventy miles, across the desert: this part of 
the journey is performed in carriages. 

“The entire journey from Alexandria to 
Suez is performed with ease in about sixty 
hours, including a night’s rest at Caho, and a 
sufficient time for refreshment and repose at 
the central station between Cairo and Suez. 

“ The following are extracts from the tariff 
of the Transit Administration ; — 
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“ ‘ Passengers are furnisliecl with three meals 
per diem, during the time they are en route, free 
of charge, but their expenses at hotels must be 
defrayed by themselves, as also wines, beer, 
&c., during their entire transit. 

“ ' The portmanteaux, trunks, carpet-bags, 
&c., of the passengers, must bear the name and 
destination of the owners, such inscription to be 
legible and well secured. 

' On the arrival of each steamer, the officer 
of the Administration will attend to receive 
the luggage of passengers. 

" ‘ The Admmistration will not be respon- 
sible for any loss or damage of luggage, nor for 
unavoidable detention. 

‘ The Administration will at all times en- 
deavour to eniploy thfe easiest means of con- 
veyance, such as donkey chairs, &c., for invalids 
and sick persons:’ ■ 

“ On arriving 'at' Suez, passengers embark on 
board one of the Company’s steamers for Cey- 
lon, Madras, and Calcutta (vessels of about 
1,800 tons and 500 horse-power), which start 
from Suez about the 10th of every month, call 
first at Aden, where they coal, and transfer 
passengers and mails for Bombay to the Hon- 
ourable East India Company’s steamers; the 
steamer then proceeds to Ceylon, arriving there 
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in about seventeen days, at Madras in about 
twenty-two days, and at Calcutta in about 
twenty-seven days from Suez, including all 
stoppages. 

“ Passengers for Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong, leave tlie main line at Ceylon, and 
there embark in one of the Company’s branch 
steamers (vessels of about 1,000 tons and 300 
horse-power), and which arrive at Penang in 
about six days, at Singapore in about nine days, 
and at Hong Kong in about sixteen- days from 
Ceylon, including all stoppages. 

■ ‘‘ The length of time, therefore, of the voyage 
to India and China by the Overland Route, is 
as follows : — 


“ England to Bombay . 

Ceylon . . 
Madras . . 
Calcutta 
Penang . . 
Singapore . 
Hong Kong 


0 

35 days 
40 „ 
45 „ 

45 „ 

46 „ 

49 „ 

56 „ 


//'■ 



SECOND LINE. 

England to Aden and Bombay, (3d of every Month.) 

A second line of the Company’s steamers 
leave Southampton on the 3d of every month, 
for Gibraltar and Malta, where the passen- 
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gers and mails are transferred to their steamer, 
‘ Ariel/ for Alexandria. 

“ On arriving at Suez, passengers embark on 
board the Honourable East India Company’s 
steamers for Bombay: the length of passage 
from England to Bombay is about thirty-five 
days. 

The dates of the departure of the Com- 
pany’s steamers from the several intermediate 
ports, are about as follows : — 


First Line. 


"Outwards from Gibraltar] 

25tb of tbe month. 

Malta 

Slst 

» 

Suez 

10 th 


Aden 

16th 

)9 

Ceylon (Galle) . . . 

28th 

if 

Madras 

1st 


Penang ..... 

3d 

>9 

Singapore 

6th 

» 

Second Line. 

Outwards from Gibraltar 

9th 


Malta 

14th 


Suez (Hon. East India 

Company’s steamer) 

25th 

Si 

Aden 

30th 

if 


THE RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. 

“Passengers for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, are 
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BAGGAGE. 

^^First-class passengers are allowed, in the 
Company’s steamers only, on either side of the 
Isthmus, 3 cwt. of personal baggage free of 
freight, and children and servants 1 1 cwt. each. 
And passengers will please to take note, that 
the Company cannot engage to take any excess 
of baggage over that quantity, unless shipped 
at Southampton three days before starting, and 
freight paid thereon. 

All baggage must be shipped on the day 
previous to sailing, except carpet-bags, or hat- 
boxes. All other baggage received on board on 
the day of sailing will be considered as extra 
baggage, and charged freight as such. Fo 
trunks, boxes, or portmanteaux, are allowed in 
the cabins of the Company’s steamers. 

The charge for conveyance of extra bag- 
gage, should there be room in the vessel, will 
be 21 . per cwt. between Suez and India, and 1/. 
per cwt. between England and Alexandria. 

Passengers will have to pay the Egyptian 
Transit Company, in Egypt, 16s. per cwt. for 
conveyance of baggage through, should it ex- 
ceed, for first-class passengers, 2 cwt., and chil- 
dren and servants 1 cwt. Fo package of bag- 
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Sface should exceed 80 lbs. iveiffht, and the best 
dimensions are, length, 2 ft. 3 in. ; - breadth, 1 ft. 
2 in. ; depth, 1 ft. 2 in.* 

“ Every package of baggage should have the 
owner’s name and place of destination distinctly 
painted upon it in -white letters. 

“ Passengers taking parcels or articles of 
merchandise in their baggage, will incur the 
risk of seizure by the Customs authorities, and 
of detention for freight by the Company’s 
agents. 

PASSENGERS FOR BOMBAY. 

“ As* the Company do not book the whole 
way to Bombay, it is well that passengers 
should know that they will find no difficulty, 
or inconvenience, in securing the passage on, 
after leaving the Company’s ships. If they 
proceed by the 1st line (20th of every month), 
they have merely, to pay on board the Honour- 
able East India .Company’s steamers at Aden, 
for the passage- from Aden • to Bombay. If 
they proceed by the 2d line (3d of the month), 
they will have to pay for the transit through 
Egypt, on arriving. at .Alexandria; and on 

* The regulation, trunks for the transit through Egypt, 
and for the cabins of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamers, are manufactured by Thresher and Glenny, Strand. 
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arriving at Suez, will Lave to pay on board the 
Honoui'able East India Company’s steamers 
there for their passage from Suez to Bombay. 

" The expenses of transit through Egypt are 
as under : — 

TRANSIT ADjMINISTRATION TARIFF. 

From Alexandria to Suez, and vice versa, in. Vans across 


the Desert. 

A lady £12 

A gentleman 12 

A child above ten years 12 

„ of five years, and under ten S 

„ of two „ five G 

„ under two years free. 

A European female servant 10 

A European man servant, or mechanic .... 8 

A native female servant 8 


A native man servant, on a dromedary or donkey 4 

“ The Honourable East India Company’s 
rates of passage money are as under: — 

Suez to Bombay. 

For a gentleman £55 0 0 

„ lady GO 0 0 


Ade/i to Bombay. 


■ For a gentleman £27 10 0 

„ lady 30 0 0 


" The addition of the rate from Aden to 
Bombay (should the passenger proceed by tlic 
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1st line, 20tli of tlie inontli), totlie rate cliarged 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company front 
England to Aden, will give tlie whole expense 
of the passage from England to Bombay ; and 
in the case of a passenger proceeding by the 
2d line (3d of the month), the addition of 
AQl. (the Company’s rate to Alexandria) to the 
transit rate, and the Honourable East India 
Company’s charge from Suez to Bombay, wiU 
also give the total amount of passage money. 
The Company’s offices in England are, chief 
office, Leadenhall-street, London; branch office, 
Jfo. 57, High-street, Southampton. 

‘‘The Company do not hold themselves liable 
for any damage or loss of baggage, nor for de- 
lays arising from accident or from extraordi- 
nary or unavoidable circumstances, or from cir- 
cumstances connected with the employment of 
the vessels in her Majesty’s mail service.” 

The names of the Company’s Agents are 
given in the Appendix. 

ANOTHER ROUTE. 

There is another method by which the voyage 
to Alexandria may be varied, under arrange- 
ments with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. That accommodating association, for the 
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consideration of the ordinary passage money to 
Alexandria^ -will allow passengers to proceed hy 
one of their weekly packets from Southampton 
to Oportoj Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar; at 
which latter place the steamer on the Indian 
line will take them up and convey them to 
Alexandria. Thus a party leaving Southampton 
at 3 p.M. on a Thursday, reaches Oporto on the 
following Monday, excepting in the winter 
months, or during tlireatening weather, Avhen 
the steamer enters Vigo Bay, where the mails 
are landed from the packets, and forwarded to 
Oporto. 

The beauty of the bay of Vigo will command 
the admiration of the visitor, but there is nothinir 
in the interior of the town to make it worth 
while to land hero even for an hour. It is 
inferior to any of the other sea-port towns in 
Portugal. 

Oporto, on the other hand, has many points 
of .attraction. There are a couple of resiicctable 
hotels in the town, kept by Englishwomen, 
numerous fine buildings, churches, fountains, 
an opera-house, and a busy and picturesrpic 
population. The scenery in the neighbouriiood 
is beautiful, .affording m.any opportunities for 
pleasant rides, Avhilc the river Douro presents 
temptations to those who arc fond of river 
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travelling, rowing, or yachting. A week may 
be passed at Oporto pleasantly and profitably, 
and at the end of that period the, next steamer 
arrives, and bears yon to Lisbon. Here another 
week may most agreeably be passed *, indeed, 
Lisbon will be worth a longer stay, if the 
visitor has the advantage of having letters of 
introduction to any of the mercantile houses, or 
can speak the language of the country. The 
next call of the steamer may be taken advan- 
tage of to convey you to Cadiz; thence to 
Seville, when all has been seen that Cadiz has 
to otfer. From Seville, the weekly steamer 
will convey parties to Gibraltar, where the 
Alexandria steamer picks them up, and conveys 
them to Egypt, 
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‘Whatever may be the condition of life of 
the passenger to India (other than a cadet), he 
is recommended to betake himself, as soon as 
he arrives, to one of the hotels at Calcutta, or 
the hotel or club at Madras, or the hotel at Bom- 
bay, unless he has friends upon the spot prepared 
to receive him into their dwellings. Cadets 
are usually received by the " Superintendent of 
Cadets,” who will provide them with quarters in 
the barracks, and direct their future operations 
until they are appointed to particular regiments 
and directed to join. 

The moment a new arrival puts his foot 
ashore, and often before he leaves the vessel, 
he will be assailed with importunate entreaties 
for the honour of his countenance, or pressing 
offers of service, from harpies and vagabonds of 
all classes, in the character of sircars, baboos, 
purvoes, dtibasJies (so many names for commis- 
sionaires, or stewards), Jcketmiitgliars, Mansu- 
mahs (valets and butlers), — each of whom has a 
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the head man of business of your host^ will see 
that the needful is done in respect to getting 
your baggage landed, and hiring a personal 
attendant, without the intervention of any of 
these officious candidates for your smiles. 

The first step, after being duly installed in 
a domicile, is to get your foul linen washed. 
This operation is performed in India by Dho- 
bees, or washerw^w, who charge by the hun- 
dred pieces for the first batch ; and are subse- 
quently paid, if retained, by the month. Their 
■wages average five rupees (ten shUlings) per 
mensem for a single man. To do them justice, 
they belabour the linen until it is thoroughly 
depurated, and bring it home blanched to a 
degree of whiteness unknown in England ; 
but their modus operandi, consisting in thump- 
ing the saturated clothes upon a flat stone, or 
thrashing them with clubs, makes sad havoc 
with buttons (especially if the clothes have been 
inade at a cheap outfitter’s); and they evince 
but little skill in getting up the delicate et ceteras 
of a lady’s equipment. Let the tailor or the 
ayah (lady’s maid) carefully inspect the clothes 
when the dhohee brings them home. Accidental 
exchanges of linen are not unfrequently made 
by the dhohees, in the multiplicity of their un- 
dertakings : it will be well, therefore, to inspect 
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the mark upon each article before the washer- 
man is paid for his labour. And, here it may 
not be amiss to suggest, that every article be 
marked in England, with the owner’s name in 
indelible ink, in preference to the system of 
using silk or cotton initials or names, which are 
easily picked, out. 

To feel oneself a stranger in a strange land, 
is so repugnant to the social nature of an Eng- 
lishman, that to set about forming acquaint- 
ances is one of the earliest objects to which a 
person directs his attention on his arrival in 
India. If he has brought with him letters of 
introduction, he proceeds to deliver them — if 
not, he must be content to restrict his social circle 
to the guests at the table d'hote of the hotel, or 
the members of his mess. 

Twenty years ago, letters of introduction 
were indispensable to persons going to India : 
without them no man could make sure of a 
roof over his head until he had joined his corps. 
At present, they answer no other purpose than 
the procuring the passenger an invitation to 
dinner, and not always even that. Let no 
man count upon them as strengthening his 
interest at head-quarters, unless they are ad- 
dressed by potent directors, or ministers of 
state to functionaries who have something to 
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liOi^e for from those Home authorities. By the 
rules of the services, employes of all kinds must 
go through a certain routine, which occupies 
from two to four years ; and by the time that 
probationary period has expired, the influential 
authority from whom something was expected; 
has, in all probability, returned to England, 
Talent and merit are the best passports to ad- 
vancement ; but a man will be none the worse 
off for having relations and connexions in India. 
Hepotism flourishes there as-elsewhere. 

No rule can be laid down in respect to the 
calling upon the principal personages at a pre- 
sidency or station, for each locality has its pecu- 
liar usage. At Calcutta the stranger makes 
the first call; at Bombay the resident hos- 
pitably calls at the hotel to welcome the (by 
letter introduced) stranger. 

Once fairly settled ^ — and a very few days 
suffice for that pui'pose — the noms homo will do 
wisely to engage a Moonshee or Pundit, and 
apply himself to the study of the vernacular 
lang-ua^es. Hindostanee and Bengallee are the 
most profitable studies at Calcutta; Hindos- 
tanee and Mahrattee, or Guzerattee,at Bombay; 
the Tamil and Malabar languages at Madras, 

The climate' of India compels people to pass 
by far the greater portion of their time within 
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doovs; but early in the morning and late in the 
evening abundant exercise may be taken, and 
the pleasure of society be enjoyed as exten- 
sively as in England. Dinner parlies, qua- 
drille and polka soirtfes, the billiard or card 
table, occasional concerts, and amateur dramatic 
performances, arc the order of the evening at 
all the presidencies. It is also much the custom 
to breakfast with one’s friends, and part of the 
mornings may be advantageously and agreeably 
passed at the reading-rooms of the Asiatic 
Societies and public libraries, (where all the 
local journals and the latest newspapers and 
periodicals from England arc taken in,) the 
supreme courts of judicature, the public auction- 
rooms, &c. During the races at the presidencies, 
(which last a fortnight in the cold season,) 
there is much dclishtful exercise and excite- 
ment.in the morning, and considerable amuse- 
ment at the race lotteries in the evening. 

The hospitalities of the Government-houses 
at the three Presidencies are extended to all 
persons in the public service, to the merchants, 
the bar, the attorneys, &c. It is only necessary 
that eligible gentlemen should c.all upon the 
aide-de-camp, and enter their names in the 
“ Government house visitor’s list,” oiTeave their 
cards. Some Governors have certain appointed 
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days for the reception of gentlemen at break- 
fast. The opportunity is a good one for be- 
coming personally known to the head of the 
Government, and should not be neglected. 

Of the expenses of a Presidency life it is not 
very easy to convey an accurate idea, since so 
much depends upon the wants or habits of the 
residents. It is, however, fair to the Govern- 
ment to say, that every one in its service may, 
with well-regulated economy, subsist upon his 
pay; but the subordinate grades cannot pos- 
sibly do more. Take the lowest imaginable 
scale of gentlemanlike existence — 

Rupees. 

Rent of a small house, or share of one . . 30 per mensem. 
Jfeat, bread, vegetables, tea, coffee, butter, 

spices 30 „ 

Servants, including a cook, khitmutghar, 
or boy,dhobee, bheestie (or water-carrier), 
andmatey, ormussalchee, {Rweeper,lamp- 

lighter, &c.) 20 „ 

Keep of a pony, and horsekeeper's wages . 20 „ 

Wine, beer, and brandy ....... 20 . „ 

Clothes 15 j) 

Sundries 20 „ 

Rs. 155 

This is assuredly the minimum expenditure ; 
and this allows nothing for furnishing a house, 
nor for the purchase of a pony, or a palankeen, or 
a tent, all of which, we have already said, should 
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be coiitvivccl for a young man by liis rcliitivcs 
and friends before Ids deparlurc lor India, 

The period having arrived when the young 
civilian is qualified to commence his duties, or 
the young ensign has been posted to a regiment, 
arrangements must be made for departure, and 
this brings us to a few words on 


TnAVELIUKG IN INDIA. 

It appears to be now a settled thing that 
India shall enjoy the advantage of a railway, at 
least along one important line of country, and 
in process of time the whole empire will doubt- 
less be intersected by those extraordinary chan- 
nels of intercourse. Some eight or ten years, 
however, must elapse before the first line can be 
opened to the public for any considerable dis- 
tance, and meanwhile the methods of getting 
from one part of India to another, whicli the 
Europeans have necessarily been content with 
for the last fifty years, (in addition to the steatn- 
boat of modern times,) will continue the vogue. 

There arc three popular modes of accom- 
plishing long distances in India: — the daich, 
or palankeen, the boat, and the march on 
horseback. The first is the most rapid be- 
cause it is continuous, the second is the most 
economical, and the third the most agreeable. 
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Dcawk (or jyosi) travelling is, from its costli- 
ness — about a shilling a mile — a hixurious 
description of transit which tlie cadet can 
seldom enjoy. The cmlian, hoiyever, (unless 
he be a Bengal officer proceeding to the north- 
west, in which case he will go by a river- 
steamer as far as Allahabad, at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna,) invariably adojits 
this plan of reaching liis station. lie first of 
all purchases a palankeen, an oblong litter, six 
feet long and four feet high, ojicning at the 
sides, lined witli cushioning of leather, silk, 
damask, or chintz, having a sliclf at one end, 
and a support for the feet. 



Into tliis, on the shelf, he places a few boolcs, 
biscuits, a bottle of brandy, and a tumbler. Ins 
cigar-case, and such other little matters as may 
be required at a moment, or may hcl]) to while 
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away tlie tedium of the journey. A Hue to the 
Postmaster- General, or (if he be in theMofussil) 
to the Postmaster, three or four days in advance, 
according to the length of the journey to be 
undertaken, ensures the appointment of bearers 
and relays of bearers to his final destination. 
The bearers arc eight or twelve in number, 
according to the necessity there may be for 
great expedition. In addition to the bearers, 
(called hammals, at Bombay,) the Postmaster 
provides hanghy-hurdars and mussatils (mussaul- 
cliees in the East), the former of whom carry the 
light baggage of the traveller, packed in tin or 
caue boxes, called pettarahs.’^ Payment of 
the dawk charges for the entire distance is 
invariably made beforehand, and, in addition to 
the actual expense, a deposit is req^uired on ac- 
count of possible demurrage on the journey. 
This latter sum, however, is restored to the tra- 
veller at the termination of his journey, if, on the 
production of his cJiellaun, or way-bill, it appears 
that he has not exceeded the stoppages for 
which he had previously stipulated. 

The rate of dawk travelling is, on an average, 
three miles and a half per hour. Each relay of 

» These may be procured in England, and 17111 be found 
useful in ship cabins, or for the transport of baggage across 
the desert. ' 
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bearers runs for about two liourSj tbe four who 
actually bear the palankeen being relieved every 
ten minutes by the four who run with them. 
At the end of each stage the bearers look for 
some little gratuity in addition to what they 
receive (or are supposed to receive) from the 
State, and it is customary to give them half a 
rupee. This, in a journey from Calcutta to 
Ferozepore, increases the expense by about 
eighty or ninety rupees (8^. or 9^,). The tra- 
veller is recommended, before he starts, to pro- 
vide himself with a little bag of eight-anna or 
half-rupee pieces, for it is very rare that the 
bearers have any change. They are as badly 
off as British cabmen in that respect ; and as 
many of the relays will be found by the road- 
side, at given points, remote from “ the busy 
haunts of men,” it will be difficult to obtain 
small coin from other parties. 

Dawk-travelling is easy, safe, and, to many 
persons, very agreeable. Those who can read 
or sleep in a palankeen find it a mode of travel- 
ling far preferable to any other. At every 
fifteen miles, or so, along the roads most fre- 
quented, there are bungalows,® erected by the 

* Cottages upon a ground-floor, consisting generally of tvro 
or three apartments, 'vrith bathing rooms and cooking houses 
attached. 
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proceeding to stations on the Malabar coast, or 
the coasts of Guzerat and Cutch, who may not 
from circumstances obtain passages in the occa- 
sional steamers, adopt this mode of travelling, 
and find it economical, if not always comfort- 
able. In the eastern part of India, Bengal par- 
ticularly, boats may be hired by the day or for 
the whole trip, unless parties are in a condition 
to engage passages in the river steamers, which 
jiroceed every ten days, or thereabouts, to 
Allahabad. Expedition and perfect freedom 
from all the trouble of purveyance are the equi- 
valents of the price paid for a cabin or a berth 
in the steamers;* but officers who are in no 
particular hurry to join their stations, and are 
allowed a certain sum for boat-carriage’ for a 
given number of weeks, prefer the independence 
of the hudgerow, a large and commodious bai’ge 
with two cabins, water-closet, lockers, &c. 
Accompanied by a servant (Jcletmutghar\ a 
bearei’, and a cook, two officers can very con- 
veniently share one of these large boats, and 
make the trip exceedingly pleasant. Such pro- 
visions as milk, eggs, fowls, vegetables, rice, 

* Some of these conveyanees consist of t-wo vessels — a 
steamer and a flat ; the former acting as a tug, the latter 
being exclusively devoted to the accommodation of pas- 
sengers. 
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&c. may be obtfunecl at tbe yillages on tbe 
])anbs of tlie river, but all other commissariat 
supplies sbouhl be laid in at the Presidency. 
IVe allude to such matters as wines, brandy, 
bottled ale, hams, cheese, pickles, preserves, 
sauces, potted meats, and fish; preserved meats 
and soups, bottled fruits, salt, pepiper, mustard, 
vinegar, &c. — ^not forgetting a small medicine- 
chest. A well-filled canteen, procured from a 
first-rate outfitter, will be found of inestimable 
utility in these river trips (as well as in the 
pattamars); and if the traveller has a small 
bachclor’s-kitchen with him, he will not regret 
the money that it may have cost him in Eng- 
land. AYhcn the wind is dead ahead, the smoke 
from the cooking ajiparatus of the boatmen is 
not agreeable ; — a kitchen of the kind we have 
referred to will then be found very serviceable. 
In rainy weather, when open fires are not 
easily kept alive, it will likewise pirove of great 
utility. 

‘When the wind is unfavourable, or the banks 
arc not advantageous for tracking, orthebudge- 
lou reaches a spot remarkable for natural or 
architectural beauties or curiosities, or for the 
abundance of game in its vicinity, the vessel 
can be hmaoed (moored or made fast), and the 
pa-engers can ramble ashore. If sport be their 
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object, let them especially remember that the 
destruction of pea-fowl or monkeys, or injury 
to a cow, is particularly revolting to the preju- 
dices of natives, and may have serious results. 
Let them also be wary of approaching natives 
at their meals, or polluting the entrance to 
temples with their boots. The natives are 
prompt to resent outrages upon their supersti- 
tions, and the Government invariably espouses 
their cause in any misunderstandings that may 
arise. 

The third method of travelling in India, 
marcMng, is the least costly, and the best pre- 
parative for the duties of a soJdier. 

jSTo separate modes of conveyance — and con- 
sequently none of the articles especially adapted 
to them and unsuitable for other purposes — are 
here required. 

A tent, a bullock-hackery, or cart, for the 
carriage of the tent and heavy baggage, two or 
three coolies or lascars who can carry light bag- 
gage and pitch the_ tent, a pony or horse for the 
traveller’s own use, make up, with the personal 
servants of the officer, a sufficient establishment 
for the journey. The time for marching is very 
early in the morning before daybreak, tlie tent 
being sent on ahead to be pitched at any given 
point in readiness for the arrival of the officer. 
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The stage generally occupies about twelve 
miles. Were an officer alone and well mounted, 
he could, of course, accomplish more than this, 
but, with his baggage and establishment, a 
longer mareh is scarcely feasible. Starting at 
four or five in the morning, the ground is 
reached at eight or nine, and the traveller finds 
his bivouac for the day arranged in a pic- 
turesque localit)’’, beneath the umbrageous 
banyan tree, or in the heart of a mango-grove 
skhting the highroad. Having, through the 
instrumentality of his bearer (or mussmdchee in 
the west, matey in the peninsula), enjoyed a 
cool bath, showered over him from earthen 
■ chatties (globular porous pots), the officer takes 
his breakfast, which his butler has been mean- 
while preparing, and then arranges his pastime 
for the day. If the tent be pitched in a good 
sporting locality, the fowling-piece or the rifle 
supplies a few hours’ entertainment, and pro- 
bably adds to the luxury of the traveller’s table ; 
for game in India does not require to be killed 
many hours before it is eaten — the climate 
does all that time effects in Europe in impart- 
ing a high flavour to game. 

Ot the agremens of the country during a 
march, a very pleasing poetical account was 
given a few years since by a writer so little 
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known to the public, that in offering it here we 
may almost be said to publish it for the first 
time : — 

A DAT IN THE DISTRICT. 

Morning March in the Jungles, 

PART I. 

Aivake, awake, the stars are bright, 

That tell how wanes the Indian night ! 

Awake, awake, the dusty band 
Of menials all in order stand ; 

Their snowy vests and turbans trim 
Shine through the morning twilight’ dim ; 

The fragrant coffee steaming stands 
While dimly bum the expiring brands ; 

And ere the rising of the sun. 

Our morning’s march must be begun ! 

The hasty toilette briefly made, 

The heart’s devotions duly paid. 

Our sheltering Camp we leave behind. 

Across the neighbouring plain to wind : 

The docile elephant has knelt ! 

We mount, and through the jungly belt 
We wend our way. — The morning mist. 

Ere by the risen sun-beams kissed. 

Hovering o’er stream, and field, and ground. 

Like a soft veil clothes all around ! 

See, where its fleecy skirts repose ! 

How like a wide-spread lake it shows ! 

The stately trees of stature proud 
Scarce lift their heads above its shroud ! 

Through the low jungle, far outspread. 

The elephant, with stately tread, 

Clears us a path, while from each spray 
The dew, in showers, is swept awaj’. 
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Deep in tlie forest’s inmost dells 
The fair Mimosa safely dwells ; 

Her tender stcmsj from night’s repose, 

Half slirinkingly their leaves unclose, 

Yet well her thorny houghs defy 
The chance of passing injury. 

How, from the closely matted screen 
Of twining flowers, and creepers green, 

And thickly overhanging boughs. 

The butterflies and birds arouse. 

17hat passed us, like a meteor, by, 

Glowing beneath the reddening sky 1 
’Twas the wild peacock, quick upspringing, 

. His shrill note through the clear air ringing : 
And hark ! that gentle, " low, sweet song.” 

’Tis from the forest dove ! 

Among the branches all day long 
He tells his tale of love. 

Look at the parrots’ countless flight ! 

Green as the tint of emerald bright ! 

. How in a chattering flock they rise. 

How scattered, for each straggler flies. 

How to the verdant tree returned. 

Their hue may scarcely be discerned. 

Oh ! give me ever thus to see 
Earth’s creatures in their liberty ! 

Hot pent in gloomy, noisome cell. 

Their width of circuit scarce an ell. 

Existing in a loathly lair. 

And wretched made — that man may stare ! 

And nmv, the jungly passage o’er 
A glassy nullah lies before ! 

And see you, from its fartbqr side, 

The dark canoe approaching glide. 

K 
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A simple bark ! one hjillowed tree o I 
Afibrds its irhole machinery ! _ > 

For oar and helm, this little raft 
Has but one polished bamboo shaft ! 

The swarthy steersman, silent standing. 
Propels his vessel to the landing, 

Then Charon-like, conveys us o’er 
And lands us on the neighbouring shore. 

’Tis there our Arab steeds are staid’ 
Beneath the banian’s spreading shade. 

And pleasant is it, side by side. 

Along the wide midaun to ride. 

Brightly the fields around us smile, 

Green as our own dear emerald isle ! 

And o’er each low hut’s drooping eaves 
The wTeathing cuddoo spreads its leaves. 
Within whose wide, refreshing screen 
The golden flowers profuse are seen. 

Here vegetation crowns a soil 
That scarcely asks the labourer’s toil. 

And here the richest trees are growing, 

The fairest flowers unheeded blowing. 

Erect and tall, the stately palm 
Looks down upon the landscape calm ! 

The clustering bamboo’s feathery shoots 
Spring from a hundred knotted roots ; 

Hark ! from the silvery peepul trees 
A ceaseless murmuring like the breeze ! 
Here the fantastic banian springs. 

On every side his arms he flings ; 

His pendent roots and clustering stems 
Are studded thick with blossomed gems. 
Which from a thousand twining flowers 
Enwreathe his columned trunks with bowers, 
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Fidi diankf!, for "cverj' perfect gift/' 
The Source of Good is lending"! 
iriiilc yet the mid-daj' sun is high. 
Within the tent onr tasks ire ply ; 

The crowded table, thickiy strewed 
With paper, book, and pen, 

Says, that there dwells in this abode 
The busiest of men ! 

'Tis here the white-robed village chief 
Obsequious comes to tell his grief; 

The iloslcm Moonshcc, seated low. 

With busy look and gathered brow. 

Full of th’ important part he bears, 

Tlic Persian document prepares. 

But, when the sultiy noon is o’er, 

A pleasant seat is ours, 

When, near the mango-shaded door, 

We pass the varied hours. 

Sit by me here — ^look all around — 

And say, if ’tis not fairy ground 1 
The vista’s long and lofty shade 
Opens upon the sunny glade, 

Shorring the “ fields of living green,” 
And sbadouy thicket’s tangled screen. 

In scarlet vest, the gay Sunvar 
Comes swiftly riding from afar, 

And, as from milk-white steed he springs. 
With low salaam his message brings. 

And see, where pass a loaded train 
Of cattle, bearing precious grain ; 

Sober their pace, their eolour dun. 

They seem no ehildren of the sun J 
Ifot so their drivers, — ^men who wear 
The aspect of the mountaineer; 

With jocund laugh and ready tongue. 

The tasselled horn beside them slung. 
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Prepared alike for war or ti'ade, 

Witli matchlock, sword, and shield arrayed. 
But hark 1 a song of merry cheer, 

And bells, and drums, and horns, I hear ! 
Yet, from amidst this joyous show, 

There bursts a sound of female woe. 

In palanquin of crimson dye. 

Close veiled from every curious eye. 

The wailing bride they homeward bear ; 
And will she meet with comfort there ? 

Alas ! not here does woman know 
Domestic love’s unclouded glow ! 

The husband is not here, the friend 
Who loves, and loves her to the end ! 

And without this, life’s fragrant lamp — 
How dull were e’en the joyous camp 1 


PABT lii. 

Evening in the Village. 

Quickly the evening sun descends. 

And now, a tempered radiance lends : 
Forth let us hie, for evening’s light 
Discloses here a glorious sight. 

The everlasting hills are there ! 

The Himalayan heights laid hare. 
Creation’s diadem ! how bright 
The snowy peaks, and dazzling light ! 
Like those fair hills the Pilgrims viewed 
By Faith’s far-piercing eye, 

Serene in lofty solitude 

Th’ untrodden summits lie ! 

How sit we by the glassy tank. 

Upon its green and sloping hank; 
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And ■watch the herd of cattle 
Sweep by ns, in their long array. 

See ! India’s dark, but graceful daughters, 
"With •well-poised pitchers come ; 

Place on their heads the load of waters. 

And lightly bear it home ! 

Look at that lightning-smitten tree. 

With branches white and bare ; 

The vulture’s watch-tower, there sits he, 

And scents his prey from far; 

Then, spreading wide his dusk3''n’ing3, 

From the seared bough he screaming springs. 

How, as night opes her starry eyes, 

Come forth ten thousand glittering flies. 

Like floating stars around us play. 

And sparkle on the bamboo spray. 

But, as our steps we homeward turn. 

We see the evening watch-fires burn. 

And from the camp-illumined tent, 

A long, low line of light is sent. 

The red blaze shines on many a group. 

As round their fires they eager stoop; 

On each bronzed form and glittering ej'e 
The lights and shadows strongly lie. 

Each party busy to prepare — 

Jlay’s labours o’er — their evening fare. 

And now the varied day is spent, 

Eetum we to our cheerful tent; 

There will we talk of bygone times. 

Send back our thoughts to western climes, 
And deem that distant home is near, 

And wish the absent loved ones here. 

And then, in fond and thankful prayer. 
Commit them to our Father’s care. 
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As there are no barracks for officers or quar- 
ters for civilians at any of the stations in India, 
although the men of the regiments are duly 
provided ■with habitations, the usual course 
adopted by a new arrival is either to purchase 
or to hire a hungaloio (a building of one — the 
ground — floor, raised upon a terrace four feet 
high), or to erect one in conjunction with ano- 
ther individual. Hospitality at these out-stations 
is the rule of life. A youth., therefore, is at no 
loss for shelter for the first few days or weeks 
of his appearance. If he be an ensign, some 
kindly brother-officer at once gives him house- 
room until he can select a suitable dwelling for 
himself in the cantonment ; and if he be a 
writer, ten to one but he has been invited, 
when'' studying at the Presidency, to take up 
his abode with one of the superior functionaries 
pending his own arrangements. 

For the purchase of a bungalow, few officers, 
at the outset of their career, have the necessary 
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means ; and, though accomvxodation is often 
easily procurable from money-lenders, or time 
may be given by the vendor, we do not 
think tliat it is a measure by any means to be 
recommended. Stations are frequently aban- 
doned by tlie Government from considerations 
of policy, or because of the insalubrity of a can- 
tonment. Or, if they be retained, the officers of 
succeeding regiments may prefer renting the 
dwellings of their predecessors, and may not 
regularly pay their rent, which involves trouble 
to the landlord and frequent dis^iutes ; or they 
may wish to build bungalows for themselves. 
The only argument in favour of possessing a 
permanent house of one’s own is, that an in- 
ducement is afforded for laying out money upon 
it, and ‘^making it comfortable " — a consideration 
which is more than counterbalanced by the con- 
tincrencies to which reference has been made. 

It is, therefore, the most prudent course to 
rent a bungalow, and share the accommodation 
and the expense of living in it with some gen- 
tleman of congenial habits and corresponding 
means. Very little furnitui’e is necessary — ^in 
fact, not more should be possessed by the mili- 
tanj occupants than will suffice to stock a 
couple of tents, for an officer never knows 
when he may be ordered to march. As there 
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is generally a mess in every regiment at which 
the officers dine and take tiffin, the household 
stock of the bungalow may fairly be limited to 
(for each officer) — 

A camp table. 

A camp chair. 

A charpoy, or cot (made in the country). 

A breakfast table equipment. 

A dressing-table ditto. 

Bullock trunks and Pettarahs for the deposit 
and conveyance of clothes. 

All which are included in the canteens pro- 
curable at the out-fitters. 

These articles, with the saddlery, writing- 
desk, dressing-case, sword and belts, hat-boxes, 
copper basin {chillumchee or ghindee'), and other 
affairs of immediate utility, with a couple of 
cotton carpets, which answer the purpose of 
covering an officer’s property on the line of 
march, will sufficiently occupy every available 
nook in the house. A civilian, more assured of 
a permanent residence at a station, may be less 
scrupulous about laying out money or esta- 
blishing an elegant and coiufortable dwelling 
for himself. 

Life at an out-station — the interior — “ up the 
country ” — the Mofussil (they are synonymous 
terms) — is not without its charms, especially if 
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the residents are fond of sporty and happen to be 
in a good sporting district. Much of the socia- 
bility of “the station,” as every place beyond the 
Presidencies is called, depends upon the ex- 
ample of the acknowledged heads of society. 
If the chief civil officer, and the military com- 
mandant, are gay, cheerful and hospitable 
jieople, there is a continual round of pleasant 
visiting, constant dinner-parties, and social 
balls, amateur jierformances, and horse-races, — 
pastimes which, with the duties devolving on 
each individual, consume the hours agreeably 
enough. But in the absence of this frequency 
of pleasant intercourse — often the result of a 
paucity of residents — the sports of the field 
afford a never-failing remedy. In the south, 
the west, the north-west, and the east of India, 
there is much tiger and boar hunting, diversi- 
fied by snipe, partridge, pea-fowl, jungle-cock, 
deer, coolin, bustard, wild fowl, hare, quail, and 
florican shooting. The bear, the buffalo, and 
the bison, the leopard, and occasionally (in the 
extreme north-west) the lion, wiU likewise af- 
ford excitement ; while in the north and north- 
east, there is abundance of deer-stalking and 
pheasant-shooting. The fox is not often seen 
in India, but the jackal (geedur) will aftbrd 
many a good run for a pack of English fox- 
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hounds, of which a constant supply is taken 
out by the captains of free-traders. 

Of all the sports, however, for which India 
is celebrated, tiger and hog-hunting stand the 
highest in general estunation. There is risk 
and excitement in the former — emulation and 
excitement in the latter. Tiger-hunting is 
almost invariably undertaken with elephants; 
in fact, it would be hazardous to engage in the 
sport in any other Avay. The height of the 
elephant, and his individual jiowers of resistanee, 
not only secure the sportsman from the assault 
of the tiger, but furnish him Avith a poAverful 
ally in the contest. The ordinary method of 
attacking the tiger is as follows ; — 

Intelligence being obtained of his Avhcre- 
abouts, the sportsmen (or sportsman) mount an 
elephant, having duly furnished the howdah 
with rifles, ammunition, and a small supply of 
provender in the shape of biscuits, sandAviches, 
brandy and water, or bottled ale, and proceed 
at once to the haunt of the destined victim. If 
there be more than one elephant in the chase, 
a line is formed as the lair or covert of the tiger 
is approached, and the whole party advance, 
making loud noises, to arouse the game. At 
length the animal is sprung. Its flrst emotion 
is to scramble away, with its tail betAveen its 
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logs, or to hasten to an elevated sjiot and take 
a survey of the hostile cortege. This affords the 
sportsman an opportunity of taking a shot at' 
the tiger; and it not nnfre(;][uently terminates , 
his career at once. Should the ball, however, 
merely inflict a wound, the animal, enraged by 
pain, will rush forward and gallantly charge 
the elephant, sometimes making a spring at the 
howdah, and alighting upon the elephant’s head. 
This proximity to the huntsman in the howdah 
is sufficiently appalling for the moment, but his 
presence of mind and sense of danger suggest 
immediate measures. The muzzle of the rifle 
is brought close to the tiger’s head, and a single 
ball, penetrating the os frontis,^ rolls him over, 
a lifeless corse. He is then thrown over a pad, 
or spare elephant, or the loins of one of the 
hunting elephants, and borne home in triumph. 
The skin, properly cleaned and dressed, is made 
to answer the purposes of a mat or covering, or 
a hookah carpet, or it is sent to the friends of 
the himtsman, with a well-cleaned skull, in evi- 
dence of his pi’owess. 

Boar or hog-hunting is, as we have said, a 
matter of emulation. The rendezvous of the 
sounder, or herd of hogs, being ascertained, long 
boots are drawn on, horses saddled, flannel 
jackets donned, spears grasped, hats or caps 
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tied on, and away go the Ninirods, in pair?, 
to seek the grisly monster in his frank. The 
jungle or the sugar-cane is reached. Alarmed 
at the approach of the hunters, the hog takes to 
the open plain, and dashes across with marvel- 
lous speed. Sighting him, the huntsmen follow, 
and a' race for Jii'st spear heightens the excite- 
ment of the chase. Sometimes pigpy is over- 
taken : but more frequently he turns upon his 
pursuers, and, with a hideous grunt, makes a 
desperate charge. This is the eritical moment. 
The foremost huntsman pauses until he comes 
up, and drives the spear into his shoulder, pierc- 
ing his heart ; or, declining to await his advent, 
throws the spear as the hog nears the horse, and, 
with a turn of the rein, evades contact with the 
tusks of the infuriated beast. 

Should the first horseman fail, the second will 
give the coup de grace ; and to him, therefore, 
the honour and tropliies (the tusks) are assigned. 
The flesh of the hog makes excellent chops and 
hams, and the skull is preserved, when cleaned, 
to decorate the tent or bungalow of the de- 
stroyer. 

* Driving the spear, as distinct from throwing, is called 
jobbing. The respective methods of delivering the weapon 
have formed the subject of frequent controversies among the 
Indian Nimrods. 
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From all tliis it is obvious that it is not 
without good reason that the future sojourner 
in the East is counselled to take with him 
rifles, fowling-pieces and their appurtenances, 
whips, spurs, and saddler j ; and to these 
may be safely added two or three speai’-heads 
and sockets, and a coiiteatd de cliasse. The steel 
manufacture of the East is very coarse and 
brittle, and every thing of English manufacture 
exceedingly dear. 
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LADIES IN INDIA. 

In tlie foregoing sections we have confined 
ourselves to such information as might be of 
utility to the lords of the creation, whose des- 
tiny carries them to India. We have omitted 
saying much about the weaker sex, less from an 
indifference to their claims than from a desire to 
assign to them an exclusive chapter. 

In the olden time it was considered a reproach 
to a woman that she was going to India. Her 
enterprise was regarded as an indelicate attempt 
to force herself upon the hapless bachelors of 
the East, whose pretensions she was supposed 
to measure by the length of their respective 
purses and the chances of their early dissolution. 
Expatriation was, in fact, treated as a mere 
speculation, and India came to be regarded as a 
sort of fl.esh-market, where the best price ob- 
tained the best commodity. 

It is unnecessary at this date to inquire how 
far the “ gorgeous East” was merely honoured 
with the visits of our countrywomen for the 
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sake of its matrimonial advantages : let it suf- 
fice that the reproach of mercenary puiposes 
does not lie at the door of those ladies who go 
to India at the px’esent day. The great ma- 
jority either jiroceed thither as the wives of 
officers and civilians who come to England to 
seek partners for life, or they go out, after 
receiving a fitting education, to join their pa- 
rents, brothers, sisters, or other relations, and 
to take up their abode with them permanently. 

Of the expense of a lady’s passage to India a 
sufficiency has been said in the chapters devoted 
to the consideration of the outward voyage. 
Of the necessary equipment for the trip, the 
following list of articles will convey a suf- 
ficiently accurate idea. 


Ladies' Equipment for India, hy Ship. 


Forty-eight calico or cambric 
chemises. 

Thirty-six calico night 
gowns. 

Thirty-six nightcaps. 

Twenty-four cambric slips. 

Thirtj'-six petticoats. 

Four flannel petticoats. 

Twenty-four fine flannel or 
gauze waistcoats. 

Thirty-six cambric trowsers. 

gix mosquito sleeping draw- 
ers. 


One flannel dressing go^\'n. 

Eight white muslin dressing 
gowns. 

Four coloured dressing gowns. 

Seventy-two cambric pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

Seventy-two towels. 

Forty-eight white cotton or 
thread stockings. ' 

Twenty-four Vhitc silk ditto. 

Thirty-six kid gloves. 

Twenty-four thread or silk 
gloves. 
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Six rilling glove';. 

One clolhcs-b;ig. 

Twenty-four yards fine AV elsh 
and gaiir.e flannels. 

Twelve pair calico sliccts and 
pillow ca^cs. 

Three blankets. 

Two quilts. 

Table linen, ad liliiliim. 
Capes, collars, kc. 

Shoe ribbons, baberdasbery. 
IVork-box, well supplied. 
Twelve tootb-brusbes. 

Three nail-brusbes. 
Fourbair-brusbc.s and combs. 
Toolb-powder. 

Six lbs. Windsor soap, good. 
Perfumer}', ad libitum. 

Pour lbs. powder. 

Pomades, or oil for bair. 

Two sponges and bags. 

One dressing-case. 

One writing-desk or ease. 
Stationery and books. 

Dresses, <t-c. 

Pour coloured muslin dresses. 
Pour white muslin dresses. 


Two dinner drcs-cs. 

Two evening drc.s'-cs. 

Two ball drc'-c-;. 
llonncts and eap', ad libitum. 
One warm cloak. 

Six pair shoes. 

Cabin rnrniturc. 

One ship sofa or coueb. 

One swinging cot, to use if 
required. 

Chest of mahogany bullock 
drawers. 

Bookcase or shelves. 

One wash-band stand. 

One folding cabin chair. 

One lounging chair. 

One swinging tra}'. \ 

One looking-glass, witlpolidc. 
One cabin lamp. 

Candlestick and snufi’ers. 

Six lbs. wax candles. 

One foot-bath. 

One water can. 

Two waterproof tnmks. 

Two air-tigbteasesfordresses. 
Bristol and soda water. 


Ladies’ Equipment for India, by the Overland Route. 


Thirty-six calico or cambric 
chemises. 

Eighteen calico night gowns. 


Eighteen night caps. 
Twelve cambric slips. 
Twenty-four petticoats. 


L 
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Four llnnncl petticoats. 

Twenty-four fine flannel or 
gauze waistcoats. 

Twenty-four Paris cambric 
IroWFcns. 

Si.v Paris mosquito sleeping 
dr.awcrs. 

One flannel dressing gou-n. 

Four white muslin dressing 
gomis. 

Two coloured dressing gowns. 

Forty-eight cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

Twenty-four white cotton or 
thread stockings 

Twenty-four white silk ditto. 

Twentj'-four kid gloves. 

Six riding gloves. 

Twelve silk thread gloves. 

One clothes bag. 

Twelve yards fine ‘Welsh and 
gauze flannels. 

Capes, collars, &c. aclUhihivi. 

Shoe ribbons, haberdashery. 

One work-box. 

Twelve tooth-brushes. 


Two nail-brushes. 

Two hair-brushes and combs. 
Tooth-powder, ad libitum. 
Two lbs. Windsor soap. 
Perfumery, pomades for hair. 
Two lbs. powder. 

One sponge and hag. 

One di-essing-case. 
Writing-case, stationer}', &c. 
Soda and Scidlitz powders. 
One air-tight case for dresses. 
Two regulation overland 
trunks. 

One travelling bag for cabin. 
One carpet bag, veiy small. 

Dresses. 

Two voyage dresses. 

Four muslin dresses. 

Two dinner dresses. . 

, Two evening dresses. 

! Two ball dresses. ' 

I Bonnets and caps, ad lib. 

1 One warm cloak. 

I Shawls, &c. 

' Four pair shoes. 


There is little advice to offer to a lady ar- 
riving in India, which is not of equal applica- 
tion to the gentlemen. Upon such points, 
however, as exclusively concern the sex in the 
management of domestic affairs, she will do 
well to consult any one of the female residents 
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to wliom slie may be introduced, and who 
evinces an interest in her comfort, and a dis- 
position to invite her confidence. It is im- 
possible to lay down a fixed set of rules for the 
guidance of a lady : a thousand circumstances 
imparts a speciality to her condition. On one 
point only will we venture to say a word — the 
just and agreeable employment of time. 

An English lady who has been accustomed 
to the performance of various household duties, 
is surprised, on her becoming an inmate or the 
mistress of a dwelling in India, to find that there 
is notliing for her to do — or, at least, that there 
is nothing which is not done for her by the 
domestics of the house. The climate, and 
(excepting at Calcutta) the markets, are of a 
nature to put it quite out of the question that 
she should act as the puiweyor to her own esta- 
blishment. This duty is entrusted to the hhan- 
suma, who lays in the day’s supplies very soon 
after day^break. As all the groceries, spices, 
&c. are likewise pm’chased at the market, 
shopping — a source at once of entertainment 
and economy in England — is not to be named 
amongst a lady’s occupations in India. Hams, 
cheeses, pickles, and other luxuries of the table 
sent from England for European consumption 
in the East, are procurable at the European 
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shops, or godotcns (stores) of Parsees or English- 
men ; and a note addressed to either of them, 
and despatched by a (or messenger) ensures 
tlie immediate supply of the required article. In 
foct, it is only when the commencement of the 
cool season, and its round of gaieties, renders 
an addition to the -wardrobe, and an alteration 
of its fading fashions necessaiy, that ladies have, 
a reasonable excuse for hieing to the milliners, 
the jewellers, and similar ministrants to female 
costume. 

It follows from this, that excepting in the 
matter of overlooking the accounts of the butler 
{Jchansuma)) and counting and examining the 
linen as it comes from the dhdbee, or washerman 
— duties Avhich the lassitude engendered by the 
climate too frequently induces a lady to commit 
to an ayah (lady’s maid), or sircar or pxirvoe 
(bouse clerk) — there is little to engage the atten- 
tion in those departments of a menage which 
engross so much attention in England. Happy, 
then, is the woman who has acquired a taste for 
reading, music, painting, or the employment of 
the needle. Blessed with refined tastes and 
industrious habits, and assisted by the conver- 
sation of intelligent friends, the morning and 
evening promenade, occasional soirees, and the 
companionship of her husband and family (if 
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slie is lilessed with such things), the demon 
mnui may he conquered, and health effectually 
preserved. Without these resources the po- 
sition of a European lady in India is not to be 
coveted. Yielding to the influences of climate, 
and the evil suggestions of domestics, who are 
ever about her person, she falls a victim to indo- 
lent habits and coarse indulgences — the sylph- 
like form and delicate features which distin- 
guished the youth of her arrival, are rapidly 
exchanged for an exterior of which obesity and 
swarthiness are the prominent characteristics, 
and the bottle and the hookah become frequent 
and offensive companions. 

We would recommend all ladies who are about 
to settle in. India, and have it in their power to 
take a pianoforte with them, to be careful that 
it is properly clamped and knit, with brass or 
other material, to prevent its starting. The 
alternate damp and heats of the climate cause an 
expansion of the wood, which utterly ruins an 
instrument, if the greatest care be not taken to 
preserve it in an equable temperature. Entire 
coverings of leather, lined with a thick flannel, 
or an envelope of quilting, are excellent preser- 
vatives ; but they do not entirely supersede the 
necessity of clasps at the various joints and edges. 

As Instrument- repairers and tuners do not 
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abound at every station in India^ a lady will do 
well to learn the art of tuning her instrumenb 
so as to be independent of such assistance. 

All the necessary apparatus for painting, tam- 
bour, or Berlin work, should be taken from this 
country. Knitting-needles are better of silver 
than of steel, for the warmth of the hand has a 
tendency to rust the latter; but there is no 
occasion to procure them here; the goldsmiths 
(sonars) of India will make any implements 
that may be required if proper patterns be 
given them. 

Ladies who are accustomed to equitation 
should provide themselves with saddles, bridles, 
and a riding-habit, before they proceed to India, 
for it is very probable that all these articles will 
be required in their new position, and they are 
procurable at much more reasonable prices here 
than in India. 
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Youth, conSdent “ strength, and the 
exceUence of the digesd'e ergznS; seldom trou- 
bles itself to inquire i;o~ fir a change in the 
quality of its nutriment 1* calculated to dis- 
turb the stomach and afect general healtL 
Appetite and curiosity by turns rule the palate: 
and the first fe^v u-eeks of a residence in the 


tropics is devoted to an indiscriminate con- 
sumption of spiced curries and luscious fruits. 
Men of mature age- on the otlier hand, pay 
immense deference to the epigastric regions. 
They not unreasonably conclude, that their 
tenure of life is Jessfirm than that possessed by 
their juniors ; and that it is, therefore, unvise 


to tamper with the organs on v.'hich prolongeu 
existence materially depends. Hence re 


Euch persons exceedingly mwute in iherr^'^ 
quiries into the virtues or vices of eveiy arfiri- 
of diet new to their sy.stem, and 
tie le^th of consulting a ijhyririn^^.^’"^.^ 
■^entming upon an esculent or a 


...yndhaCJi'' 
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commended to their palate for the first time in 
tlieir lives. Dyspepsia helps the imagination 
wonderfully. The liypochondriac is perpetually 
tortured with visions of the anguis in herU, 
and death in the pot. With such men a mango 
is sudden dissolution, and a mulligatawny quick 
poison. Beer saps the vitals, and brandy-pau- 
nee - fires the lilood. 

Lamenting the folly of the first class, and 
comjiassionating the anxieties of the second, 
we will briefly state our own impressions as to 
the description of aliment best calculated to 
ensure health and longevity in India. The 
suggestions we may offer ■will not be the less 
accejitable, simply because they may in most 
instances accord with the wishes and inclina- 
tions of the reader. 

To one and all, then, we say, without reser- 
vation, live precisely in India . as you have 
been accustomed to do in England. Breakfast 
at eiffht or nine o’clock — take the same amount 
of tea or coffee — eat the same quantity of 
bi'ead — consume the same number of eggs. If 
you require luncheon, — -and the fatigue and 
lassitude induced by the climate justify your 
taking some, — a biscuit, a piece of cheese, and 
a glass of wine or pale ale, will suffice to sustain 

* Brandy and water. 
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nature until dinner-time. It is very much the 
custom of domestic establishments and regi- 
mental messes in India to encourage heavy 
mid-day tiffins — meals composed of grills, cur- 
ries, stews, chops and steaks, accompanied by 
copious draughts of Bass’s or Hodgson’s ale, 
brandy-paunee or wine, the whole concluding 
with a grand display of cigars and hookahs. 
Avoid such taxes upon the stomach ; they in- 
volve a serious consumption of time, and utterly 
disq,ualify you for the enjoyment of dinner at 
the rational hour of seven. At dinner, eat of 
as many courses as you feel inclined, winding 
up with a cup of coffee. If you feel that you 
would be the more comfortable for a weak glass 
of brandy and water before going to bed — take 
our advice — take it. The water is necessary to 
quench the thirst, and a little brandy is requisite 
for the destruction of animalculae. 

Indian fruits are reputed injurious. The 
mango, the pine -apple, the guava, the plan- 
tain, the water-melon, the custard-apple, the 
leechee, and the rose-apple are, each in their 
turn, the victims of calumny ; but, if the truth 
be told, they are as innocent of physical damage 
to the consumer as the strawberry, the pear, 
the apple, the cherry, &c. in England. The 
whole secret of their harmless use is comprised 
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in one word — modei'atioji. Excess of anything, 
nnywiiorc, iias ahv.ays the same pernicious 
results. 

Timid peojdc have great faitli in cigars and 
brandy and water, as preventives of disease. 
The inveterate smolcer discovers in the wreath- 
ing curls which hover ai’ound his head an atmo- 
sphcrc through which nmlaiaa cannot penetrate; 
and, in the copious dose of brandy, the thirsty 
member of society pretends to find a corrective 
of imaginary cold or fanciful acidity. This is 
utter fudge — mere excuse for dangerous indul- 
gence. It is unnecessary to add, that super- 
fluity of gastronomic gi'atification disorders the 
purse, as well as the coi-poreal functions. The 
bon thant, after a brief lapse of years, finds 
himself inextricably in debt, wliile the man of 
moderate habits has a balance at his banker’s. 
The cause is obvious. The Government has 
nicely adjusted the pay and allowances to the 
necessities and comforts of its servants : it has 
not felt itself boimd to provide for gluttony and 
inebriation. 

As we are upon the subject of health, it may 
not be amiss to observe, that frequent exposure 
to the sun has a very pernicious effect upon the 
systems of most men. As the marches and 
parades of the troops are arranged to talce place 
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in tlie mornins: before the sun has become in- 
sufferable, or in the evening when he is sinlc- 
ing, and the civilians are at liberty to travel 
and perform their out-of-door functions at any 
period of the twenty -four hours they may 
choose to select, the exposure which results in 
bilious attacks, brain fevers, diseased livers, 
cholera morbus, and cotips-dc-soleil, is generally a 
voluntary absurdity. 

Shooting, hunting, fishing, racing, cricket, 
and other out-of-door pastimes, are the grand 
sources of disease. The sola topee, or sun-hat- — 
a broad-brimmed light covering, made of the 
pulp of a tree or of straw, covered with white 
calico, and perforated at the sides of the crown 
for the free currency of air, — is, undoubtedly, 
a sort of protection ; but it cannot resist many 
hours of contact with the sun’s rays, and, after 
all, only wards off one fertile source of human 
suffering. The malaria of the jungle, the sand- 
impregnated atmosphere of the plains, the foul 
vapours of the swamps and jheels, do their 
parts, and against their noxious influence there 
is absolutely no remedy. We are very far 
from saying that in a country where out-of-door 
entertainments are as rare as intellectual re- 
creations within doors, men should altogether 
abstain from the sports of the field; but, we 
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personal experience. But of the value of very thin 
flannel next to the sldn, there can be no possible 
question. Everybody who has worn the gauze 
waistcoats we constantly see advertised, admits 
that they are as conducive to health as to comfort. 
They absorb tlie copious perspiration, and pre- 
vent the wearer from taking cold ; while, from 
their extreme thinness, they add no sensible 
weight to the clothing, and, consequently, are 
not felt oppressive. 
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CIVIL SERVICE —FURLOUGH REGULATIONS. 

Civil servants coming to England under the absentee 
regulations, or on special leave, shall, immediately on 
their arrival, report themselves with their address by 
letter to the Secretary, forvr.arding at the same time the 
certificates which they received in India. 

That in all cases of leave, civil servants he required 
to join the establishment to which they belong at the 
expiration of the term for which leave may have been 
granted, unless they shall have obtained an extension 
of it from the Court six months before the expiration 
(if the said leave. 

That extensions of leave be not in future granted 
except in cases of sickness, certified to the Court’s 
satisfaction, or in cases in which it shall be proved 
that a further residence in Europe is indispensably 
necessary. 

That when under any such chcumstances a civil 
serrant shall have obtained an extension of leave to a 
given period, he must, at the expiration thereof, apply 
for and obtain permission either to return to his duty 
or to reside a further time in Europe ; failing in which 
he shall be liable to be struck off the list of civil 
serv.ants. 

That the Act of the 33d Geo. III. cap. 52, sect. 70, 
as it respects civil servants, applies only to cases of 
sickness o'r infirmity, and that no civil servant be here- 
after considered eligible to return to the service after 
five years’ absence under that enactment, Avho has 
failed to obtain, agreeably to the foregoing regulations, 
an extension of leave under the circumstances referred 
to in the act. 
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appendix. 


The Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
according to date. 

The Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court at Madras, 
according to date. 

ITie Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay, 
according to date. 

The Recorder of Prince of Wales’ Island. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India. 

The Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s naval forces, 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the army at the 
several Presidencies (not being Commanders-in-Chief 
in India), according to relative rank in their respec- 
tive services. 

Naval and military officers above the rank of major- 
general. 

Members of the Sudder Adanlut, according to their 
situation therein. 

Members of the law commission, according to their 
situation therein. 


Civilians with reference to their Ranh and Precedence to he 
divided into six classes. 

Civilians of thirty-five years’ standing from date of 
rank assigned to them on their arrival to form 
Class I., and from date of entering such class to rank 
with 

Major-Generals, according to date of commission. 

Civilians of twenty years’ standing from date of rank 
assigned to them on their arrival, to form Class II., 
and from date of entering such class to rank with 

Colonels, according to date of commission. 

Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
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Civilians of twelve years’ stnnduig, from date of rank 
assigned to tlicm on their arrival, to form Class III., 
and from date of entering such class to rank with 
Lieutenant-colonels, according to date of commission. 
Cmlians of eight years’ standing, from date of rank 
assigned to them on their arrival, to form Class IV., 
and from date of entering such class to rank with 
Majors, according to date of commission. 

Civilians of four years’ standing, from date of rank 
assigned to them on their arrival, to form Class V., 
and from date of entering such class, to rank with 
Captains, according to date of commission. 

Civilians under four years’ standing, from date of rank 
assigned to them on their arrival, to form Class VI., 
and to rank with 

Subalterns, according to diite of commission. 

All officers not mentioned in the above table, whose 
rank is regulated by comparison with rank in the 
the army, to have the same rank uith reference to 
civil servants as is enjoyed by military officers of 
equal grades. 

All other persons who may not he mentioned in this 
table, to take rank according to gcner.al usage, which 
is to he explained and determined hy the Governor- 
General in Council, in case any question shall arise. 
Nole . — ^Ihe Governor-General’s order of the 19th of 
January, 1842, assigns precedence to the advocates- 
general, who are to rank with the first class of civil 
servants; also to chaplains, who are to rank with 
civilians of the fourth class and majors ; assistant- 
chaplains with civilians of the fifth class and captains. 
AH ladies to take place according to the rank assigned 
to their respective husbands, with the exception of 
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ladies having precedence in England, who are to take 
plaee according to their several ranks, with reference 
to such precedence, after the wives of the members of 
Council at the Presidencies in India. 


Relative Rank. 


Admirals 

Vice-admirals 

Rear-admirals 

Commodore and 1st captain I 
to commander-in-chief. . } 
Captains of three years’ post 
Other post captains . . . 

Commanders 

Lieutenants 


with generals. 

Avith lieutenant-generals, 
•with major-generals. 

with brigadier-generals. 

•with colonels, 
with lieutenant-colonels, 
vith majors, 
with captains. 


Physicians-general, surgeons- 1 
general, and inspectors-ge- > with brig. -generals, 
neral of hospitals . . . j 

Superintending surgeons . with lieutenant-colonels. 
Senior surgeons .... with majors. 

Surgeons ■'vith captains. 

Assistant-surgeons . . . Avith lieutenants. 
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NEW RATE OF PREMIUMS. — The Direetors of tliis Society, with the 
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le present advantages of reduced premiums to a prospectus bonus in the 
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translated by John Rishop, 2C.'>'. ; Paganini's Method- for t 
Vudin, 12.«, : Rode Baillot’a .and Kreutzer's Method, 10.?. 6( 
Dnbonrg on the Violin. 5s. ; and Ronssolot’s complete Editii 
of Beethoven's Seventeen Violin Qnailetts, Cf. 6s. Londo 
Robert Cocks and Co. 

Oratorios, — John Bishop’s admired editio 

of the hlc.ssiab, from Handel’s score, l.'is. ; Haydn’s Creation, 1 
John Bishop, 15?. ; the Sc.asons, by Clementi, 21s. ; Tallis’s Ord 
of the Daily Services, a superb edition, 6s.; separate parts 
ditto ; IVarrcn’s edition of Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 12.< 
ditto Ro'sini’s Stahat ilatcr, 12.s. ; also a very superior editic 
of Boyce’s Cathedral JLusic, a very large paper copy, 81/8 
Londoh ; Robert Cocks and Co. 

Septett hliisic. — All Beethoven’s nine Sym 

phonies, all his Overtures; all hlozart’s Symphonies, all h 
Overturc-s; Ros.sini’s nine Favourite Overtures; the Grand Syn 
phonics and Overtures by A. and B. Romberg; Handel’s t\reh 
Grand Overtures, and his six Grand Concertos; all the best Ove 
tures by Weber, Auber, Boiledieu, Hcrold, Paer, Bellini, Onslov 
Gliick, Weigh Weber; Haydn’s twelve Grand Symphonic 
as Quintetts ; Mozart’s ten Violin Quartetts, 42s., his six Quii 
tett.s, 42.S. ; and Beethoven’s seventeen Quartetts, 61. 6s. ; an 
eighty-three ditto by Haydn, 51. 5s. London : Robert Cocks an 
Co, N.B. — Catalogues gratis, and postage free. 

Chamber Music, by Forde, for Piano, Flute 

and Bass : The three Amatenr Trios, thirty-six hooks, each 4s. 
Social Concerts, 48 books, each 2s. and 4s. ; Forde’s Chamhei 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(JLusical Pubdtoatioks, Coniinxied.) 

Trios, for tvo flutes and piano, thirty-six books, each 45. ; 
I/Anima Trios for ditto, tliirty six hooks, each 4,9. ; and twelve 
Italian Airs, each 2.9.; Keissiger’s Trios, for piano, flute, and 
bass, one to eight, each Ss. and 10s. ; the same for piano, violin, 
andhass, each 8s. and 10s.; Haydn’s twelve Grand Symphonies, 
arranged by Czerny, for piano, flute, violin, and bass, each 4s. and 
5s.; Mozart’s Six Grand Symphonies, for ditto, by dementi, 
each 8s. London : printed only by Messrs, lloberl Cocks and Co. 

New Flute and Piano jMusic, by Forde. — 

L’Anima dell’ Opera — i.e., 25th Set from Plotow's Opera, 
Allessandro Stradella, three books, each 3s. ; 26th Set from 
Verdi’s Opera, Nino, three books, each Ss. ; 27th Set from Doni- 
zetti’s Operas, Lucretia Borgia, three books, each 3s. ; 28th Set 
from Donizetti’s Opera, La Favorita, three books, each 3s. ; 29th 
Set flnm Verdi’s Opera, I Lombardi, three books, each 3s. ; 
Flute Solos, Libretto Jtusicale. A Series of Opera and National 
Airs, chiefly with Variations, twelve books, each Is. ; and 2,000 
other works for the Flute. London : published only by Messrs. 
Cocks and Co. 

N.B. A catalogue of flute and piano music gratis and postage 
free. Pianos and harps for sale or hire. Ditto, Messrs. Rudall 
and Hose’s Flutes. 

Classical Music for Christmas Presents, 

printed only by Bobert Cock.s and Co, : — Beethoven’s Master- 
pieces for the Pianoforte, thirty-six of his sonatas, edited by his 
pupil, Charles Czerny, in five vols,, each 21s. ; bis nine Grand 
Symphonies for the Pianoforte, by Kalkbrenner, in one vol., 
63s. 6cZ.; Czerny’s Eoyal Pianoforte School, dedicated to the 
Queen, four vols., each 31s. 6d. ; J. S. Bach’s fortj'-eight Preludes 
and Fugues, fingered by Czerny, 31s. 6cZ. ; his Art of Fugue, 
21s. ; and five other Volumes of his lYorks, fingered by Czerny, 
each 21s.; Czerny’s School of Fugue Playing, 21s.; Czemj'’s 
School of Embellishment, 21.s.; Czerny’s School of Preluding, 
21s.; Czerny’s School of Extemporizing, 21s.; Einck’s Organ 
School, a new edition, by John Bishop, 36s. ; Spohfs Violin 
School, by John Bishop, 3Gs. ; Campagnoli's Violin School, by 
John Bishop, 26s. ; Handel's Messiah, by John Bishop, 15s. ; the 
Four Coronation Anthems, by ditto. 12s.; the Dettingen, by 
ditto, 129. ; Haydn’s Creation, by ditto, 15s.; Tallis's Orders of 
the Daily Service. 6s. ; Haydn’s .Seasons, by Ciementi, 21s. ; 
Rossini’s Stabat Slater, by Warren, 12,9. ; Beetboven's Blount of 
Olives, by ditto, 12s. London ; printed oniy by Robert Cocks 
and Co., publishers to the Queen, NewBurlington-street. 




SniBIilSHED BY HOUBSTON & BTOKEMAW, 


Just PubliFbcd, in T\to ITandaomo Volumes, price 3&, beac- 
tifully ji.iiUSxr.ATKD with Engravings and Coloured Plates, 

THE 



Ai;c 


YEAR BOOK 

OF 

lufovmntion on ^practtcnl 6fnrbcnmg. 


Dedicated, /jtjPeri>iisslnri,lo the lUsht lion. lhcZt.ytJ-orAvcj:i.A.yj>,K.C.B. 


Ttti: "Ax.vALsoFlIonTicutTonE” comprise, in two handsome 
volumes, a perfectly sound, useful, and comprehensive Work 
on Practical Gardening, in which cverj- information and 
instruction that can ho required on the subject is given in 
plain, easy, and familiar language, that can be understood by 
all, and practised by those who have little or no previous 
knowledge of gardening operations. 

Among the many subjects contained in these volumes the 
following may he enumerated as particularly useful to every 
one who has a Garden, a Greenhouse, or even a plant in a 
window : — 

1. Verj’ full and complete directions for the laying out and 
general management of all kinds of Gardens and grounds, 
with plans for the various styles of ornamental Plower Beds. 

2. A Yciy full and comprehensive Calendar of work neces- 
sar)' to be done in the Flower, Fruit and Kitchen Garden, for 
every Jlonth in the Year, with the best method of performing 
the same. 

3. Very full and plain instructions for the Management of 
Greenhouses, Hot-houses, Pits, Frames, &c., with directions 
for the treatment of the plants in each for every month in 
the year. 


4. Verv 



AM'rnTiyr.MrNT?. 


4. Yerj'cnrcfnl ilircctioii^ for tl»o CiilHvn!>on nud ^^^\nnc:c• 
mcnt of Vlauts in DwcUinp-houscs, in Y'indowf;, and in 
Covered Balconio?, nilii particnlara for every operation re- 
quired Uirougiiout the year, 

5. PuB and compiclc direction? for ti)c CnUnrc and 
Management of every kind of Hardy riover and Plant, nilk 
list? and descriptions of llic most beautiful varieties, their 
Colour of Bloom, kc. 

G. Very complete and ca«y directions for the Culture and 
JIanagement of every kind of Froit and Vegetable, with dc- 
-scriptivc lists of the hc-st kinds and varieties of each. 

7, Comprehensive directions for the Culture and Manage- 
ment of all kinds of Greenhouse, Stove, and Orchidaccou.s 
Plants, vrith lists and dc-seriptions of llie most l)cantiful 
v.arielics of each. 

S. Very complete instniclions for the Cultivation and 
Management of Aqtiatic Plants, the formation of Aquariums, 
descriptive lists of Hardy IVatcr Plants, and the host mode? 
of treating them. 

9. Original descriptions of till the Kern Plants that have 
been introduced, rvith all the particulars that arc known of 
each, their mode of Culture, Colour of Bloom, Time of 
Flowering, Habit, &c. 

10. Very plain and elaborate Treatises on the Culture and 
Management of every Florist’s Flower ; and of all the 
Florvers and Plants in general estimation 

11. A very careful record of every novelty and improve- 
ment connected with Gardening, whether in Man.agcmcnt, 
Productions, Inventions, Implements, Buildings, or Practice. 

12. A very accurate description of all new ilanurcs and 
Fertilizers, their adaptation to particular Soils, the best 
method of appljdng them, the cfTcct on diflerent Crops, their 
particular Qualities, &c. 

The only secure way of procuring an early impression of 
this Work is to give an immediate order for it to some 
Bookseller. 


LONDON : 

HOULSTON&STOI^EMAN, G5, PATERNOSTER ROW, 

AKD SOLD BV ALT. BOOKSELLUHS. 



ADyERTrSEJTENTS, 


KTBWSa 

ziNGLO -Indians and others interested in the 

affairs of India^ are recommended to purchase the Indian 
N ms, a paper published on the arrival of everj- Overland Mail, 
containing a Summary of leading events ; Government Ifotifi- 
cations ; Commercial Intelligence; Births, Marriages, and Deaths; 
the on elite of the three Presidencies; and in short eveiything 
which can interest the Anglo-Indian reader. 

Price Sixpence, or 10a. for twenty-four numbers, p.aid in 
advance. Stewart and Murray, Green Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey ; and ma.y be ordered of any Newsman. Advertisements 
received by Mr. S. Eyre, 4, Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. 


'THOMAS PROWSE, 13, Haiiway Street, 

I; Oxford Street, London, (Sole Maker of the Celebrated 
Charles Nicholson’s Elutes), fakes this ojiportunity to inform the 
Musical Public in India and the Colonies that he nowalso manu- 
factures Elutes on the principle of the talented Elautist, Josn. 
ErcHARDsoN ; therefore all future orders should state whether a 
“ Nicholson" or “ Eichardson’’ Flute is required. 

These instruments possess a remarkable l)rilliancy of tone, and 
are perfect in intonation and tune in eveiy kej' ; the superiority 
of style in the finishing department, leaves nothing to be wished 
for by the connoisseur, and the plan adopted only by T. P., of 
seasoning the wood for e.vtrcmc climates, renders these instru- 
ments far superior to any others now manufactured. 

The prices are the same as for the " Nicholson’s” Flutes, and 
vary, according to their number of kej’s, from II guineas to 30 
guineas ; and purchasers, to prevent their being imposed upon, 
will receive a certificate, signed by the approver and maker, 
thus — Josu. Eichardson and Tnos. Prowse. 

All orders must be accomp.anied with a remittance, or by nti 
order through their agent in London. 

An extensive and modem Stock of 'Wood and Brass Instru- 
ments for Militaiy Bands. 

An extensive variety of Music for Elute, and Elute and Piano, 
always on sale. 

THOMAS PROWSE. 13, IIANWAY STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON. 

Ho connexion with any other house in liiighmd. 


ADYKRIISKMESTS, 


CADETS, CAVALKY, AUTILEERY, AND INFANTEY. 


Messrs. BROWN, NEWTtl, & Co., 

117, JERMYN-STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 

Having completed their new Premises, have now greater facilities 
for executing any orders entrusted to them. 

GENTLESIEhT proceeding to INDIA, as Weiteiis, Cadots, 
or Assistaet-Suegeoxs, completely equipped with every article 
of CLOTHING, CABIN FURNITURE, SADDLERY, and all 
requisites, on the shortest possible notice, and at a moderate 
scale of charges. Uniforms supplied strictly according to the 
late.st regulations, of the best material and workmanship. 
TRUNKS, &c. especially adapted to the Overland Route. 

Estimates can, ho had on application to BROWN, NEWTH, 
& CO., Military and General Outfitters, 117, Jermyn-street, 
St. James’s. 


FOR THE EAST INDIES. 

WARRANTED TO STAND THE CLIMATE. 

Tnn most suitable and convenient descriptions of TRUNKS, 
both for the overland and sea-voyage to India, manufactured by 
SOUTHGATE & CO., Indian Trunk, IMilitary Equipage, and 
Cabin Furniture Slanufacturers, at their Manufactory, 76, 
Watlikg-steeet, City. 

Parties proceeding to India will, by an inspection of the above 
Stock, find their comfort ' may be much increased by S. & Co’s 
contrivances for that purpose. 

Soutligate and Alcock, 76, IWatlingr-st. City,. 

The above may bo obtained through all Outfitters and Army 
Tailors. 

S. & Co. beg to call attention to their much-approved Solid 
Leather and other PORTMANTEAUS. 


AfiVrr.TISKMXT?. 


CAP.PENTKPv AND WESTLEY, 

OPTICI ANS, 

2-}, KEGKXT-STnEET, LONDON. 


A ^IUSE^^IENT niul Tnsfrnction ])y means 

- r,r .utii ' svksti.kvs iMi’jtov);i> nrANTASMA- 

(iOlHA I.ANTI’.ltN.— 'n.l» I..iiilrrn ii »■> iiuicii imi’rovnl. .nriil ii iiipd wiili 
»ur!i firUity. tint Is i« r. coinmi-niit'd Iticprtr.Int conlidcncc 

M I'c'it!); tfio ln'«s (lint i' tsj'silt', civirii; .n ji'-rfi-rtlj- dcfliifd (iFTiirc, vish a bril* 
liitst nrii! vrl! IlliKnl'i.Krii lirlil »f %lr», friun fi (n It teet in (^l.■xII)e!er. Tlie 
.VATI.’UAI. iltSTOltV and ASTCUtKOMICAf. tttAOHAJfS.ire iminted in 
(iin vrty !•'■»! «tj }<*, r<!i!! ran lir drp.-nilr l iip in for nrriiracj- and tidcUly, and, 
sTlih tlir (’HaoMATIlOi'l'. -and )>IS}U)J.\ INft VI j:\V.S arc very popular. 


.Vo. i.—CMlI’y.STKn and dViyTf.nV* Improved rJM.VTAS- 
MAOOIUA r.ANTI'.UN, s<ith I’.itrnt Arpind Lamp and 
f'ptini: Slldvr Iloldrr, v.itli Itnot,, in .i Jio.x (the Con- 


tlcnur* In. Oi.rmitet) £2 12 

Itilto, .at .above, with the addition of a Mirrnsropc and 
C b’lider* and .an.l^fmlfrSIidcrfon-xliili'tinKTrnnsp.irent 
Otij(Ct» in the >.atne w.anneraa the KYDItO-OXVfiUN’ 
Micnosfoi'i;. TUenltoleinnUnx -1 4 


B 


0 


No. J.—rAItPI'.VTI’.ft and AVr.STI.CY’.S Improved I’lIAN- 
TAS.4!AfifHUA. of harper lire th.m the .above, nith 
exir.i larpe l.cnst?, .Ve. (the CondcliaerB .tj in. liiamcler) 4 H C 

No. 2, A. — Ditto, at nbuvr, vrith .a Microscope, same .a.a No. 1 A.. C G 0 


XJS . — 77ir..v Xo. 2 Lttutfrnu arc rytreiatb/ adapted for the 
AStri’OXO.mCylL DfAGJLlMS and the DJS- 
tSOH'JXG VIJ'J)yS; and arc jmrticidarhj recom- 
incndt'd for th> sc purpose^;. Two Lanterns are required 
for thr 'jDissolvin^ I’uip?. The Xo. 2 Lanterns have a 
rfri/ superior Lamp, and arc made wilh doiibh tin 
v:orb to keep them cool. 


coi'rr.u-ri.ATK shiDnns roii the above lanterns. 

£ s. rf. 

A Set of NATURAL IILSTORY, comprised in 5fi Sliders, each.. 0 4 6 

•A .Sit of .Superior I!OTANIC.\L DI-AGRAMS, in M Sliders, 

paetced in a Box, aaitli Compendium 3 17 0 



ADVERTISE JIETS. 


CARPENTER AND VTESTLEY— con/inucd. 

£ i. rf. 

•A Set of SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS from the Old and 

New Testaments, in 12 Sliders, in a Box 3 12 0 

A Set of HUMOROUS SUBJECTS, in 12 Sliders, 4s. Gd. each, 

or the ■whole 2 14 0 

*A Set of VIEWS of PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. in 4 Sliders.... 1 I 4 

The whole of (he above are from Copper-plate Outlines. 

No. 1. — *An improved Set of ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS, 

in 11 Sliders (3 of which are moveable), with Book, in a Box 2 G 0 


No, 2.— *A Superior set of Ditto, in Mahogany Sliders (4 of which 

ate moveable), with Book, in a Box SCO 

No. 3. — »A Superior Set of Ditto in Single Sliders, 3 inches in 

Diameter, in a Box 4 14 0 

A Set of NINE MOVEABLE ASTRONOMICAL SLIDERS, the 
motion produced by RACKWORK, from 10s. to I8s. each, or 
the whole in a Box, with Lock 5 10 0 

SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, of Superior Quality, each 

from 9s. to 0 IB 0 

VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND, PALESTINE, &c.50 Sulijects, 

each from 12f. to 0 IK 0 

VIEWS, with MOVEABLE SHIPPING, &c, cachfrom 10». to.. 0 IK 0 

CIRCULAR PAINTINGS for DISSOLVING VIEWS, a great 

variety. Landscapes, Interiors, &'c. each from 8«. to 0 lit 0 

PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS, DIVINES, STATES- 
MEN, &c. each from 125. to out 0 

COMIC and AMUSING Jloveable Slidcra, 300 Stibjects, each 

from 45. Gd. to 0 IK 0 

COJIIC LEVER SLIDERS, and RACKWORK ditto, each from 

9s. to 0 13 0 


.JT'.JS , — Those Sets marked toith an Asterisk {*) arc never 
separated. 

The No. 3 Set contains no Moveable Sliders, and is intended an 
a Companion Scries to the Raekworh Set. 


Every variety of OPTICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and MATUEM ATIC A 1. 
Instruments at reasonable prices, and of the be.st (juullty. 

ORDERS from INDIA, accompanied witli a rcmltlnnco or Biill.tfael 
rcfcicncc, immediately attended to. 

« 


ADTEETISHMEKTS. 


W © IS E i 

ruBLislirp psr 

HOULSTON AND STONEMAN. 


TB^SATSSBS 

02i 

PRACTICAL GARDENING, 

Price One Siiilling’ eacii. 

The folloTving original Treatises, -WTitten exclusively for the 
HoRTiotiMURAii Magazine, are all perfect and complete in them- 
selves, and comprise every species of information that can be 
required either by the most inexperienced or by the most finished 
Cultivator. It may he named also, as a distinguishing feature 
in these papers, that every suiyect is treated of in plain and 
familiar language, all technical terms are clearly e.vpl.aincd, and 
every Treatise is mritten with a view to the instruction of tho.oe 
who have little or no previous knowledge of Gardening opom- 
tions. All the Treatises are sold separately, price One Shilling 
each ; but as there are many inferior Publications on the same 
subject, the Proprietors have determined to issue them in no otlicr 
form than as Kumbers of the Hokticultcrau J^Iagazine; con‘! 0 - 
quently they can only be procured by ordering them by tlic 
respective Numbers of the Alagazine annexed to each. 


K itchen gapdens aed orchards.-~a perfectly 

original and practical Treatise on the Formation ami gene- 
ral Management of the Vegetable and Fruit Garden ; comprising 
plain Directions for laying-out, forming the beds, making Ibc 
fences, drainage, preparation of soil, disposition of the surface, 
formation of hot-beds, preparation of fruit borders, arraugemont 
of orchard, planting fruit trees, &c. &c. Published in Part 20 of 
the Horticultural Magazine. 

F lower and pleasure GARDEN.—A eomplcto and 
original Treatise on the Formation and Management of 
Flowci'-gardcns and Pleasure-ground.s, comprising the laying-out, 
preparation of soil, formation of Borders, Edgings, Walks, Geo- 
metrical Flower-gardens, Gr.ass Lawns, &c. with Lists of Flowers 
and Rotation of Planting, by which a succession of bloom may 
be kept np during nine months of the year, PnbliEbed in Part 
2C of the nortieullural Slagazino, price Is. 



Ai^vrr.Ti^nM! kts. 


G EO^ilETlUCAT. I'LOWEll GAllDEKS. — A coinplcfc 
Treatise on ti\e Laying-out aiul J'tc'-ignina' of Gomnetneal 
orDnteii Gardens, conipvLing ilhistvalcd working t’lans. uitli 
Directions for tlie Oronnd-Nvork, Paths, Horders, lied- ou Lawns 
&c. with descriptive Lists of the l''lo\vers i)Csl adapted to caeU 
bed to keep up a uniform succession of Idoom. I’uldislicd in 
Parts S and 22 of the llorlicuUural Maga/.ine, price Ls, cacli. 

G EEEA^EOLBES, COSSEUYATOPvl !:.■<, kc.—A rracfical 
Treatise on the Building of Orccuhou‘-e«, Coiiscrvatorie-, 
Stoves, Hothou'^cs, Frames, Pits, Protected AYall«, and all Struc- 
tures used for Horticultural purposes, comprisirig Plans for Build- 
ing, Cost of I^fatcrials, Designs for the ^cvc^al Structures, their 
uses, the most simple and inexpensive mode of heating, ehcaiie-'t 
plan of Building, &c. Y'ilh Fifteen Eirgravings. Published in 
Part 26 of the Uorticullural Magazine, price Is. 

P BODUGTIVE FAMILY GARDEN I XQ.— Comprising full 
and plain Directions for the most Economical System of 
managing small and moderately-sized Gardens, and the CuUivsi- 
tion of Potatoes, Carrots, Par-snips, Beetroot, Onions, Jerusalem 
Artichokes, Tur-nips, Cabbages, Scotch Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Red Cabbage, Beans, Celery, Asparagus, Cauliflower, 
Brocoli, Endive, Sea ivalc, Cucumbers, Imttuccs, Salads, Peas, 
Rhubarb, Spinach, &:c. Published in Part 32 of the Horticultural 
Magazine, xrrico Is. 

G arden allotments for cottages.— a very im- 
portant Treatise on Cottage Allotments, by JAMr;s Gnioon, 
of Norwich ; including a very elaborate statement of the offccls 
already produced, the various objections to the systems hitherto 
adopted, full particulars of those systems that liave worked well, 
with a plan for their more gcneinl adoption ; a system of Rota- 
tion Cropping, and General Management. Published in Parts 
21, 22, and 33, of the Horticultural Magazine, price Is. each. 

^DLTURE of the hyacinth. — A complete Treatise 
on the Cultivation, Management, and Properties of the 
Hyacinth ; comprising Preparation of the Bed, Arrangement of 
Bulbs, Management up to and after Blooming, Planting in 
Borders, Treatment of Offsets, Raising from Seed, Monthly 
Management throughout the year. Illustrated with beautiful 
Engravings. Published in Part 29 of the Horticultural Ma-^a- 
zine, price Is. ° 

— A Description of the most de- 
sirable varieties of Evergreens for Planting out in Shrub 
beries, Flower Gardens, and as specimen plants on liawns witl 
particular Instructions for their Culture and Management. Pub 
lished in Part 3 of tho Horticultural Magazine, price Is. 


ADVERTISr.MESTS. 


^ AST India Cadets. — Messrs. Christian 

and Co. beg to inform Gentlemen appointed to the Cav.alrj- 
or Infantry, that they continue to SUPPLY every requisite for 
anOUTPIT of the best quality, at wholesale pricc.s. 

11, lYigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


CHRONOMETERS, Watclics, Clocks, 

^ 70, CORNHILL. /OHN- D. CROSS (of Clmrtcrhou«e- 
square) begs to inform his numerous patrons and the Public, 
that he has opened an additional E'^tablishmcnt, ^'o. 70,CornhilI, 
where an EXTENSI VE ASSORT.M EXT of tlic above ARTICLES 
can be selected fpm. J. B. C. particularly solicits .attention to 
his Stoch of Watclms, both English and Foreign, which, for 
extent and quality, will be found second to none in the Kingdom. 
^Marine Chronometers and Clocks of every variety of the" same 
guaranteed manufacture. — Business continued ns usual, at the 
Old Established Manufactory, Xo. -11, Charterhouse-square. 



OP 


FIRST-RATE 


AWD 

QUALITY, 


AT 

EXGEBMRGLY MOEERATE WilCES. 

A SELECTIO.',- PBO-U £10,000 WOr.TII. 


The best Fly rods, 10.(. to 20s.; Palmon ditto, 20'. to 12?. 
according to sire. Trout Flics cxqui'-ilcly made, 2?. tjil. per 
dozen ; Salmon ditto, f>s. to 30s. 


JOHK CHEEK, 

^ranufacturcr and Propriffor of (be largoH in th- world. 
Golden Perch, 132, OKford Street. 

('A TALOaUL'S: QUA TIS. 





ADYKRTlSr-MrSTP. 



^^cningtilav antJ Oriental ©ompang’s 
^tcamcr^4 

Thresher’s Registered Travelling Oases. — Manu- 
factured by authority of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, expressly for the Cabins of their Steam Ships 
to Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, Alex- 
andria, and India. These Gases combine all the advan- 
tages and convenience of a Carpet Bag, Avith the security 
of a Portmanteau, and are allowed in the Cabins of the 
Company’s Steamers, instead of Trunks or Carpet Bags. 
Sold only by THRESHER & GLENNY, 152, Strand, 
London. 


SSloute to HnHia. 

The Regulation Overland Trunk. — Manufactured 
by direction of the Egyptian Transit Company, for 
crossing the Desert, and for travelling in Egypt, Syria, 
and India, and authorized by all the Companies con- 
I nected with the Overland Route, are manufactured by 
THRESHER & GLENNY, 152, Strand, London. 



^BvrnTifrrMF.KTS. 


THOMAS HAllIlIS & SON’S 



CRYSTAL SPECTACLES, 

’:-3K S'ii37 iP;i6-rviiiK'y3?30 THS SaS'KT. 


I!y ti'.in!THAnRIS SON'S Spectacle*, tlto mnny painful sensations in 
the cycH so Irequenliv cnmiihinctl of liy Ladies when ,at needle-work, music, 
.Vc., lire rennnid: tiity arc very henclicial by candlelight, and enable the 
wearer to eonlinuc reading a much longer time without fatigue, or the risk of 
injuring the Mght. 

T. II f. Son’s Spectacles do not at all disfigure the face, .and, being made 
of pure cry Hal, are liie most cfl'ieient for i-nr,s),nv Jso the Sight. The price 
of the Jitsr for Ladles Cold, ISj.; Silver, Steel, ISr. For Gentle- 

men —Gold, .'alt.; Silver, 24*.: Steel, ISt.; evtra crystals, the pair, lOr. 
Improved Lie Protectors, invalu.abic for preserving the eyes from light, heat, 
dint, flici. .S;e„ with ncutrcl gla->, or wire gauze, Silver, 2Gs.; Steel, ICs,, 
and 24*. 

T>3E B0iW®g3iI[LAS ©PSKA ©LAiigo 

The mo$t pottx’rful ever niailo. An inftnUc variety of the newest fashion, 
from iis. each. 

Tatronircil hy Her i^^nJc*'tvthc Oucen Dowager, 11. K. H, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, JI. II. H. Prince George. 

On Sale or Hire, nt the Hoxaml Pit entrances of the Iloyal Italian 

0|jcrn, Covent Garden. 


THOMAS HARRIS & SON’S. 



asMiBoifiaa'ri® ■irstis§e@f>i$. 

Hy rcaion of their great power, have now the preference in the Army and 
Navy. The price of one to show an object distinctly at the distance of 
liiglit miles, made of iirass, is 01. iSs. Same size in German Silver if. J8s. 
Twelve miles lio. 1 10 Do. do. 3 0 

Sbeteen miles do. 2 2 Do. do. 4 0 

’Fweiity miles do. 4 0 Do. do. / 10 

Leatlicr Siiiig Case for the above sized Telescopes, Sr. 6cf., Ts.Gt!., Bs. fid., & 12i. 
Kvery description of Astronum-.cal Telescopes at equally reduced prices. 
Tiiomas Harris and Son’s newly invented Dt.Eii-STai.KlNO TEUEScoeE, 
patronizcil iiy H. it. H. Prince Albert. Price, witli sling leatlier case, 41. Ifls. 
Tills Telescope lias given tlio greatest satisfaetioii. 


THOMAS HARRIS SON,’ 

OPTICIANS TO 'THE ROYAL FAJIILY'.— ESTABLISHED lO YEARS, 
No 52, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury-. 

CAUTION. — Attention to tlie number— 52, is necessary, in consequence 
of a person (once in our service,) whose shop is a few doors off, having our 
name “ HAltlilS & SON” displayed over his window for the purposeof 
causing imr.t,„-es. T. 11. fr SON’S SOLE ESTABLISHMENT is directly 
facing the Out (uilr of i\\cji’-t!hh AAiseBiii. 
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THREE SEPARATE PATENTS, 
r.v'ii r.cim;i,T r,!.*\Yi i> V-{", L 1 tC. 


Silver 7.ever 'Wntrhec, jrv.elU-<\ in fijur l(nl< =i, in 

e.'i'^cs from SI. to Idl. cstnv.— OdM llotixouUl NV«. lu., «ii! 
gold duds, from 8?. S-s to 12f. V2n. cacIi 


DEKT'S " Appendix” to In* recent rvnrV. on " TmieAcciK-ns' 
is now ready forcir< ulation. 
o 



ADTrKTISEMESTS. 
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PAHKER, ^JeTa^d of Ordnance, 

unMakersioBcrMJestyM^^^^^^^ Bay Compares, 
the BonouraUe^ ^a 
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?o^ 322, Holhorn. 






ABVEKIISKJIEKTS. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTr, 

and the 

^rmj) anlJ Ha&g. 


J. KOHLER’S 

NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 


J. KOIIIiER having lirouglit to perfection, and ohlalned Her Majesty's 
Letters patent for the above Invention, which he lias applied to the Corno- 
pean, Trumpet, Cornelto, Trombones, and French Horns, he can now with 
great coufldence, after an experience of many years in bringing the action 
to its present state of perfection, recommend them to the Array and Navy, 
and all Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that tliis patent gives to 
these Instruments are: — 

1. — All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite 
as perfect as tlie natural Notes of the Instrument. 

2. — The intervals in the Diatonic and Chromatic Scales are perfect, the 
compass greater, and the most rapid and dilTicult passages may be performed 
with a precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the 
performers. 

3. — Combinations in harmony, which neverbefore could he performed at all 
by any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease, and Ten 
or Twelve Instruments on this principle can produce a more rich and sonorous 
eficct than Twenty-four could do on the old principles. Tiie harslmess of 
Tone in the former Brass instruments is entirely done away witli, and a set of 
these Instruments heard together, produces military’ and harmonious effects 
never before heard. 

These Instruments are now in use in Her Majesty’s Private Band and 
Household Troops, in a large majority of the Uegiments, both Cavalry and 
Infantry of Her Majesty’s service, and in tliose of the Honomable East India 
Company’s Service in the tliree Presidencies. 


J. KOHLER also manufactures every other description of Musical Instru- 
ments of the best quality, and with the latest improvements. , , 

Testimonials, Drawings, and Prices forwarded on application to J. Kohler s 
Manufactory, No. 35, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 



APvrr.Tisr.Mi;sTi!. 


PURE AND COOL WATER. 


l^JAVAL and Military Ofliccrs, and Gentle- 

-t- ' jncn procecdinij to India, will find one of LIPSCOMHE 
nnd GO’S PATIENT TIIAVELLING WATER EJLTJiRS a 
most desiniblc acquisition. They arc waminted to remove 
colour, taste and smell, from every kind of water, and to make 
hard water sofu They have been in extenKivo use for many 
years, and arc well known to be the most, elleetual, convenient, 
and dnr.iblc filters ever invented. In warm climates — wlicrc 
"ood wholesome water is seldom met with — they will be found 
inv.aluablc; a.s they not only render the most stagnant water 
cle.ar and sparkling ns the finest spring, but also keep the water 
vciy cool ; they are most convenient in size for travelling, very 
simple in their conslmction, not liable to get out of order, and 
will last for many years, a dcsider.itum not to be found inothci's, 
20a'. cacln 


LIPSCOMBE CO., 

MAXUPACTUIlEns TO Iir.n MAJESTY AND THE UOYAL 
FAMIEY. 

93, REGENT’S QUADRANT, LONDON. 


ESTABLISIILD VPWAItjyS OF TWE^'TY YEARS. 


HE 'fame of Holloway’s Pills in the cure 

of Headache, Dimness of Sight, Deranged Stomachs, and 
Disordered Livers; likewise in restoring health and vigour in 
debilitated constitutions, i.sso great that even in the East Indies, 
the different castes of natives are taking but little other mehcinc 
than these famous pills ; one native agent in the Presidency of 
Bombay sold lately, retail, 53 dozen boxes in 15 days. The 
extraordinary cure performed by these pills, when all other 
means fail, is truly wonderful. Females will find this a most 
admirable medicine. 


Sold by all Druggists and every European and Hative Vendor 
of Medicine throughout India, and at Professor Holloway’s 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 





ADTEIITIBEMEKT3, 


THRESHER’S 

INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 


^|''HESB really important articles of Under Clothing-, 

® although manufactured expressly for India, are equally valuable in all 
tropical climates, and are strongly recommended by all medical men as tlie 
most effectual preventative of the many diseases arising from check of per- 
spiration to ivhich the residents in warm climates are so particularly liable. 
This manufacture possesses all the advantages, without the inconvenience, 
of flannel waistcoats ; the texture is light, soft, and delicate, perfectly free from 
all irritating or disagreeable qualities, and a very superior absorbent, conse- 
quently the very best description of under-waistcoat that can he worn in 
India, or in any warm climate. The valuable qualities of THRESHER’S 
INDIA GAUZE -WAISTCOATS are well known, and have been 
long tested in India, and the very general approval, and consequent demand 
for them, has given rise to many inferior imitations, which, with n view to 
deceive, have been v'ariously marked India Gauze, Oriental Gauze, Gauze 
Vigonia, &c. Messrs. THRESHER & GEENNY, therefore, beg most par- 
ticularly to impress upon all parties the necessity of applying direct to their 
establishment, 152, STRANO, LONDON, for any they may require, and 
also most especially to caution tiie Public aaainst pureha.sing any article of 
the kind except those whicli are marked THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE, 
its none others can he depended upon. 

These AVaistcoats are made both for Ladies and Gentlemen, and Messrs. 
THRESHER & GLENNY undertake to forward them in dozen or half- 
dozens to every part of England and tlie principal towns of Ireland and 
Scotland, carri ige free, at tlie following prices ; — Gentlemen’s, 78s. per dozen, 
and Ladies’, C6t. per dozen ^ and also to pack and forward them, free of 
expense, to any Agent in India, by the Overland Route, at tlie fol'owing 
additional rates, viz. 12s. per dozen to Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, and 18s. 
per dozen to Bombay. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, ' 

By Ship and Overland. 

Ever}’ particular connected with Outfits to India, both for L.ndies and 
Gentlemen, including detailed Lists of requisite Clothing, Uniform, Ac. Arc., 
for every appointment, with the necessary variations for tlie Outfit.^ of 
Civilians, Cadets, Assistant- Surgeons, Ac., togeilicr witli 
every inforination respecting Pa.ssage by Ship and by the Overl.vml Roiitiv 
Baggage, Packing, Ac. will he forwarded. Postage Free, to all parts of tliu 
Kingdom, on application to 

MESSRS. THRESHER & GLERNY^ 

15£, STBsAN2). 


.wrvnriST.ytr.'.rTc. 


J, D. BAILY, 

3$:ool(^tntr, Stationer, atttr Account 

33ooTt /tl^ainifactura*, 

10, GEOllOE YARD, LOMBAllD STREET, 

I.ONDON. 


,T. D. B. vrUl 'bclinppY to execute onlcrs m tlie al)ovc line, or 
in General Mcrctandi-^e, from Fainilie=: proceeding to or resident 
in India; having, for rcvcral years pa^t, heen accuKtomed to 
ship to the East and IVest Indies, and to the Australian 
Colonies. 

rtios or ALL Yaliovs. or with Gt: 5 TLT.:ti:\'s Ar.Mor.iAL Br.Mi- 
ixGS. made to order, Y.tcric.vL Books, Chat.-?, Mathek.\tical 
and Optical Ix'sTncj:EKT 5 , kc. fee. on reasonable terms. 


Orders acrompnnird hj Co.du or rr/rrrne/- (o rrspecf'dik London 
Jfon-o s, irl'l in'ct m(h promjif. aUendon. 


S. E'SrUE, 

4 , BAEX.VED*S INK, HOLBOEX, 

Becrxres Adv(Tli-<emrnU for the j<dhidnn Papers 
ar.d PeriodienU : — 

Yirvs. pnbli.shed on the arrival of every Overland l^IaiL 
MorrrnLT Tiirns for India, published in time for Jlarseiiles ilaiL 
Rfjal Lite nr Iitt.ia. 

HonTiccL-rsAL ^Iaoazikk Jlonthly. 

"CAinvrKLLS lIrsicAL Jocksal do. ' 

Spoettsg ^Iagazim; do. 

Haet's Anirr List . . . January, April, -Inly, and October. 

Yatt List - January and July. 

CorsTT CsEoncLE Weeldy. Tuesday. 

Corxrr Hebait> do. Saturday. 

CHEISTIA5 RrromiEEs’ iMAGAzrsE iloathly. 

pEorLES DicnovAEr o? rnr Biels do. ’ 


Adverdsements cannot be received later than the 15 th, 





ADTEETISESTESTS. 



T2XS SHEaTZi&ND AND SCOTTISH CXiAN 
TAHTAN WARHKOtrSE, 

112, JERMYN STBEET, ST. JAMES’S. 


STANDEff S CO. beg to announce that their New Winter Stock is nonr 
complete, consisting of every description of SHETLAND KNITTED. 
GOODS, which, in point of warmth and softness, are acknowledged to 
surpass every other kind of Woollen Clothing. 

Waistcoats, Divaweiis, Socks, Stockings, Gloves, &c. &c. 

THE SCOTCH TARTANS 

Are of the finest Clan and Fancy Patterns, and will offer ever}' Novelty of 

the Season. 

Tartans for Dresses, Cloaks, 4'c. Square and Long Shawls, Carriage 
Ifrappcr®, Gentlemen's Plaids, Tartan Sose, 4 c. 


QPORTSMEN. — Himtmg and Riding. — 

^ BAILEY, of 418, Oxfoeb-stkeet, eontinues to make famous 
SUSPEiYSORY BANDAGES, which have prevented serious 
accidents hy wearing them ; they are made to any pattern for 
3s., 4s., and Ss. each. Size of the waist is all that is required. 
Postage Stamps may he sent for the amount. Gentlemen may 
have them made to their own pattern. Also ‘ Laceo Siockings, 
Knee Caps, Trusses, &c. 

Address to Wji. Huktly Baiwet, 418, Orford-street, London. 
Hours of business, 10 to 6. 


Y ARICOSE Yeins. — Mr. Elam, of 403, 

Oxford -STREET, has invented a new Bandage, to super- 
sede the laced Stocking. It is a stocking to draw on, and 
answers the intended purpose admirably in eveiy respect; the 
price, being only 10s. 6cf., can be sent through the Post-office. 
It is light, will wash well, and is itself an article which has 
been long called for. A trial will give entire satisfaction. 
Applications for Edam’s Edastio Patent Uterus Supporter, 
Haimorrhage Belt, and Aerated Truss, will bo attended to. 

Address — ^A lfred EiASt, Human. Mechanician, 40S, Osfotd- 
stroet, London- 



Ai'vv.r.Tji'-r.MrT^rs. 


STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS, 

AXI> 

CONTRACTION OR THE CHEST, 

Fo injnriciviR in yontli anil ]icr5ons of all agop, 
cfloctually jircvonlod, anti gcnlty rcmovctl by 
the ocist?ion:il u'-c of the 

Improved Elontlc Client Eitimndcr, 
ivhich is light, simple, easily employed out- 
inirilly or invieih!j-,ivilhoul any nncomfortahlc 
constraint or impcdiinenl to exercise. 

To Young Persons especially, it is highly 
hcncficial ; immediately producing an evident, 
imj'rovcmcnt in the Figure, and tending 
greatly to prevent the incursion of Pulmonarj- 
diseases; whilst to the Invalid, and those 
much engaged in sedentary pursuits, such ns 
Pending or Studying, "Working, Drawing, or Music, it is found 
to be invaluable, as it opens the chest, and aflbrds a great 
support to the hack. It is made in Silk, and can bo forwanlcd 
per post, by 

Mr. ALFIIED.IIINYON, 

No. -10, Tavi.stock-strcet, Covent-garden, Dundon, or full parti- 
culars on receipt of a postage stamp. 


JAMES & CO.’S 

PIIKPAIIED 

STRENGTHENING OIL, 

ron 

liheiimatiftm, Sprains, Bntiscji, TPen/; Joints, Contraction of the 
Muscles, Varicose Veins, Tender Feet, Corns, Ac. Ac. 

Maybe bad in Bottles Is. 1^(7., 2s. 9d., 4s. Get, and 11s. oacb. 
Duty included, from the lYbolcsalc AYarcbousc, LEGG COURT, 
opposite Hakway SrarET, OxFonn SinuET, London ; Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon Street ; Sanger, ISO, Oxford Street ; or of any 
Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the Kingdom. 





Ar'vrr.Ti’ir.Mr.vTS. 


TwoTY-rirTii I:DITIO^^ 

ntu»tr3(cfl hy Hn Ans(/>mtca1 Col<^urc(l Ijiigravin^s on Steel. 

3a Phyulcal Dlfsanallficnttonn, Generative Incapacity, 
ftntJ Impediments to IdarrlaRC. 

Ncr.- nml inipnivctl IMitlou, cnlar^retl to IPG papei*. Jint pnb- 
price 2«. G'/., or bypo-t, direct from the K^tablbhmcnt. 

tl« i'fl. in pubiauc bt.*ifiip’«. 

''PI IE Silent Erioiid ; n illediciil Work on 

t!ic jih}>ic,nl esb.aunion ami dee.ay of the frame, from 
ibe efloei^ of oUt.iry imlulccncc, infection, ami tbc injurious 
<-f)n«-'‘jU''tire'* of the abu-e of mercury; with ob'jon’ation.s on (he 
obiij;.yJon-« of marri.atrc, and direction'^ for obviating' ccrt.nin tlis- 
<jualifir-s!iojiJ. lllii'ttratcd by 2G Coloured Kneraving's, by It. 
and 1,. I’lilJHVand Co., 1!', ^erm.*r'•^tr^ct, Oxfoni-sfrcct, London. 
1’uidi‘bril by llie Atit!ior.s;and sold iiy Strange, 21, 1’atcniostcr- 
rmv, n.^nnny, G.l, .ami S.ancer, KGO, b.vford-.«-lrcct ; Stario, 23, 
'rifrlibornc Airoct. Il.avm.rrket; .and Gonlon, 14G, Lcadcnball- 
f-trect. Lomlon; J.A I!. K.aimc.s and Co., Loith-v.-.a!k, IMinburgh ; 
1>. C.itnpb-'l!, Argylbstrcct, 01a“mMv; .T. Priestley, Lord-street, 
nm! T. A'csrtoti, (:iuircti'.=trcct, Lircrjrool. 

I’.iRT Tlir r*n«T. — Tfvsn of the aintntny .in<l phy^lnlopy of the re-pro- 
deotiiC (e lllu<trat<-d()T Six C«!niitt-(1 

I’trr riir St ro;;i'.— Trt'xt* of thf cnatcqucncct rt oiltirt!; from excessive 
r,-:-! thi-ir ism-ntshic vth et* on the system, prorturin? menml and 
t..5i!y m-nVti'-ss. ntrsous rxeio-ment, .and ue.aerattvc incapacity. It it 
iiluttrate-! fiy Tiitfc l:tjd.ar..a!nry KnnratiRia'. 

I’xRi Tire TittRO. — Treats of the T>i«c.ase« rcstitlinR from infection, cither 
id it e primary or sc.-orid-ary fnnn. and fnnt.ains explicit directions for their 
trrat.mrfit. The consniucnM-s of c.arly ncpiect. or of mistrcatnicnt, nndof the 
nhiisr of roerniry, arc also rle.arly pointed out. Tliir section ij illustrated 
by .Serentren Coioured i;nrT.is!n|rs. 

I’anT Till; roer-rii. — ^Trc.als of Perry'* Provc.itntive lotion, by the use of 
ashicli the d.mecr'. of infection arc obvinted. its action i-S simple butsurc ; It 
combtRCJ w itii' the i irus cbemirally. and destroys its power on the system. 

l'*nT Tilt: rtFTIi i* devoted to the consideration of marriage, and it.* 
siiuies. Tise re.ainn of phjsic.al disqiiaUfications, and the causes of unproduc- 
tive uf'i'ins. .are aUo considered, and the whole subject critically and philoso- 
'phically inquired into. 

The COIlDLMi lULM OF SYPvIA CUa^f is exclusively directed 
to tiic cure of nervous and scxu.il debility, obstinate gleet, iree- 
giibrify, irealtness, impotence, barrenness, loss of appetite, 


AmitRTiyKJirxT?. 


Tin: siiiKNT Fini:ND-w«/u!!«^/. 

indigc'^tion, con'imnptivc linbit'!, find dobilify, nrifiing from 
venereal excosFC'!, «^c. In Imllle-i, price 11*-., or four liottlea 
in one for 3'Jf., by ivliicli 11«. will be saved. 

Tin: conci:>'Trati:d ni:Ti:Rsivi: kssenci: for sc- 

condan' Symptom® ; an anti-BypliilUie remedy for Fcaching out 
and purifying the blood from venereal contamination, scurvy, 
blotclics on the head, face, and body, ulcerations, and tboso 
painful nlTecHon® .arising from improjicr treatment or llic efi'oets 
of mercury. Price lla., or four bottle® in one, for ttiix. ; also 
Five Pound Ca®os, to be had only at the London KstablisbmcnL 

The 51. case.® of Syriaenm or Oonccntralcd Detersive Essence 
c.an only be had at 10, Hcmcm-strcet, Oxford-.strcct, London; 
whereby there i® a .s.aving of If. I”®, and the patient is entitled 
to receive advice without a fee, which advantage is applicable 
only to those who remit .51. for a packet. 

Pi:illlY\S PURIFYING SPPX'IFIC PILLS constitute an 
cflcctual remedy in all c.arc3 of gonorrhma, gleet, stricture, and 
disease.® of the urinary organ®. Price 2.®. Ptf., L?. Cd., and 11<?. 
per box. 

PERRY’S PREVENTATIVE LOTION is a never-failing 
preventative of infection. Used in accordance with the printed 
directions, it atlords a safciruard against the a]>i)roach of disease. 
Price 33s. a bottle ; or in T>1. case.®. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Town or Country. 

Consultation fee, if by letter. If. — Patients are requc.stcd to bo 
a.® minute as possible in the description of their cases. 

Attond.ancc daily at 19, Berncrs-.strect, Oxford-street, London; 
from 11 to 2, and from 5 to 8 ; on Sundays from 11 to 1. 

Sold by Sutton and Co., 10, Bow Clmrch Yard; W. Edward.®, 
67, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-slrcct; 
S. Sanger, 150, Oxford-.street ; llannaj’ and Dictrichsen, 63, 
Oxford-street; Butler and Harding, -1, Chcapsidc; R. Johnston, 
6t, Oornhill; L. Hill, Chemist, Now Cross; W. B. Jones, 
Chemist, Kingston ; J. IV. Tanner, Chemist, Egliam ; S. Smith, 
Chemist, IVindsor ; J. B. Shillcock, Chemist, Bromley ; T. Riches, 
London-streot, Greenwich ; Tho®. Parkes, Chemist, Woolwich ; 
Ede and Go., Chemists, Dorking ; and John Thurley, Chemist, 
High-street, Romford ; of all of wdiom may be had the 

» SILENT FRIEND.” 



ADVERIISl’.MKNTS. 


PUBLIC mOTICB. 

TT is now ascertained beyond doubt that 

EIK'GWORAI, PoiTago, Decalvans, and all other Diseases of 
the Hair, jhich have so long baffled the skill of the most emi- 
nent medical men, can be cured, and a new growth of human 
hair produced on bald places, by the use of GEIMSTOHE’S 
AEOSlATIC EEGENEEATOE, which is a most delightful 
perfume, drawn from aromatic herbs, and sold in triangular 
bottles, at 4.s., 7s., and 11^. each, with government stamps and 
pamphlet containing the highest testimonials in favour of this 
discovei-y. The 11s. size contains four of the 45. size, and is 
forwarded through the post at 12s. Post-office orders to WintiAn 
Grihstoke, Herbary, Highgate, near London. 

A NEW LABEL on Grimstone^s cele- 

brated HERB-TOBACCO, prepared from medicinal herbs 
only, for the cure of colds, asthmas, and all pulmonary diseases ; 
it also prevents the spreading of infection by fumigation ; the 
smoke equals pastiles, and is of a most refreshing aromatic 
odour. 

Sold in packages of Is. l^d. and 2s. 9d. each. 

llfEDICATED BYE SNUEE, prepared for 

ladies and gentlemen who cannot take snuff in large 
quantities ; it will be found to cure cataract, ophthalmia, nervous 
headache, and deafness ; it strengthens the sight, preserving it 
to extreme old age. Sold in canisters at I 5 .IM., 25. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. each, including a pamphlet of undoubted testimonies. 

Direct all letters to William Gkimsione, 434, Oxford-street ; 
or the Herbary, Highgate, near London. 


TTARICOSE Veins.— Surgical Elastic Stock- 

y ings and Knee-Caps of a new and ingenious fabric for cases 
of Varicose and weakness, are introduced and extensively manu- 
factured in every form, by POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall. This pervious elastic yields an unvaiying 
support and equal pressure WITHOUT THE TROUBLE OE 
LACING or bandaging. Patronised by very eminent surgeons. 
Instructions for measures on application, and the article sent by 
post. 


Ai)vrnTi':r'irNTs. 


DU LA’Mr.UT ON Till, SIX’RKT INriUMITIK'! Ol' YOUl’II AND 
MA'll'IUTY.— Wnil ^0 COIiOUHl'.D r-NGUAVlNOh. 

Jil^t jiublishtd, ntiil tinj be lind In J'rrnrli or DiikIkIi. in n Snlcil I'n^clopc, 

2j Cl! , or i«i5t’rrcc, from tlic Author, for fortj-f«o slninps. 

QELF-PRESEllVATION; n iMedicnl Treatise 

on the U!i>'sioloir\ of Mnrringe, ntiif on /hr Srrrrl IvJ rmitirs mill DU- 
orders of youlh nrid Atalunhj, tisunt/ii ncqnired itl nil earl<i perwil of life, 
which cncrr.ntc the phjFicnl nnil mcntnl powers, diminish nnd infcchlo tlic 
mtural fichngs, .and exhimst the sitnl mcrgics of Mnnhood , with I’rncticnl 
Ohscrsmions on the Treatment of Nenons \)ehiht> nnd Imhgistion, whither 
nrisingfrom these causes, clo'o stud), or the Inniieiite of tropiinl climalcs; 
I.oeal anel Constitutional WiaVnt's, Sjphlhs, hirielurc, iiftt! all Diseases and 
DcraiignnenUresitlltnafromJiidtsere/ion. ttiihfort) eolonred Kngraeinps, 
illustrating the Anatom}, l’h}sio'ogy, and Diseases of the Ucproducluo 
Orgens. laplaining their structures, usts, nnd functions, rnd Ihr rnrinm 
tnjiincs that are produced wthrm hmnlllani hahlls, rrcrssts, and ivfeeUon 
By SAMUEI. LA'MERT, M.D, 

0, UUDFOUD SlRUl.T, 111-DrORD bOUARR. I.ONDON. 

Doctor of Medicine, Matriculated Member of the Uniecrslt} of I dinburgh, 
Litentiatc of Apothecaries’ Hall, I.ondnn, llonorar} Member of 
the Rondon Hospital Sjcdical Sonet}, etc 
Marriage requires the fulfilment of scseral conditions, In order that itmn} be 
rcall} the cause of mutual happiness Could the eeil, which caitcrs the origin 
of domestic wrttcliednc's, be raised, nnd its true source in tier} instance 
disclosed, in how man} could it be traced to ph}sical disqualilientlons and 
tlieir iiltcndant dis ippointments. Dreesses arc 'aluaiis Injnrioiis, the gift, 
which when used in moderation is fraught with ndeantage, becomes, when 
abused, the prolillc source of mischief, and of greater or less injur} to the 
constitutional and eilnl powers. Ihe particular excesses, on the nature nnd 
consequences of which this Treatise professes to dilate, are productiic of 
greater mi'er} to the human frame, than nil} other to which it is subject 
This work contams an accurate nnd complete account of the Anatom} 
and I’ll} siolog} of the Rcproductite Org.ans, nnr/ of ihnr relalite conditions 
In health and disease Nor are these thesolc eonteiits of the work, the menni. 
of escape, ns well ns the nature of the danger, arc pointed out in clear nnd 
intelligible language It desen edl} requires the closest attention and stud}, 
for what subject can be of more importnnec than the presenatioii of the 
health, nnd of the pli} steal capabilities ofwhichcicr} man should be possessed. 
It unfortunate!} happens that the uiihnpp} aictim of excessiie indulgence 
and iiciQUs habits, it /lef/icrncijHind ,» eart^life nr from Ihefviliesof adtaiicid 
oje, while sulferirig from their iniariablc consequences, unwisely entertains 
a fear of appl}mgtoa qualified ph}sicinn for relief. Shame and the dread 
BO frequontl}, but crroneousl} entertained that these complaints arc bc}oud 
the reach of art, alike restrict linn, and preieiit Ins seeking for assistance 
svhere .alone it can be procured In acting thus, he forgets that necurnto 
discrimin.ation in ascertaining the causes of disease, si/iiipiilhi/ itilh Ihe stiffen r 
and ahoic all, secrecy, ms.iriabl} charattcrize the intelligent nnd praetieal 
pli}sician, and to the medical man, who can show b} liis possession of the 
requisite legal qualifications that he IS entitled to esteem nnd respect in his 
professional pursuits, the utmost confidence should be extended Dr. La’Mhit 
hasoblaittcd llichiyhcst midlcat honnars, as his diplomas lesti/ii, and the great 
extent of his practiccfor man} } cars is a guarantee for his iirofessionnl expe- 
rience, which has reference almost sold} lotho treatment of these diseases. 

Published b} the Author nnd ma} be had of Kent A Richards, 'it', Pater- 
noster-row , Hanna}, 03, Oxford street, Starie, 'Titehbornc strect,IIaMnarkct, 
Gordon, HG, Leadenhall street , Mansell, 115, Pleet-street, in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, and te}lon, at the a.irious booksellers, in Pans at 
Lcdo}cn nnd Reroqufs, 3, Bouleiard Mortmartre, m Brussels of Tornde, 
8, RuedeL’Eeu}er, or, free b} post for fort} two stamps, from the Author, 
who ma} be consulted on these disorders personall}, or b} letter, daily from 
10 till 2, andfrom 5 till 8, at his Residence, 3, Bedford btrcct, Bedford Square, 
London 



MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


FIEST EVER ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


!MR. PUGH, in returning his acknowledgments for 
the highly distinguished p.atronage he has so long and 
libcrallv received, begs to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Public in general, that his MATSON DE DEUIL 
is RE-OPENED, since the recent enlargement of the 
premises, with a large and general ASSORTMENT of 
MOURNING. 

FAMILIES requiring good, and really proper 
MOURNING, (whether Family, Court, Complimentaiy, 
or Habitual,) will find at 

p u;g u ’ s 

MOURNING WAREHOUSE 

Everj* facility for the immediate supply of all required. 
To Ladies who wish to give their orders personally, 
an apartment is solely appropriated, combining the 
privacy of their own home with the advantage of the 
personal attendance and well-known experience of the 
superiors of this establishment. 


MOURNING COSTUME. 

Pelisses, Paletots, Polish Mantles, and Cloaks, in velvet, 
satin, Gow's Royal TTatered, and other silks, in every 
variety, with the Scotch Phiids in patterns peculiarly 
adapted for mourning, as also Dresses of all the above 
materials. Widows’ Mourning in a heretofore unknown 
variety. Bonnets, CoifFure.s BaU Dresses. &c., in style 
andanaterials only to be had at 

PUGH'S iLA.I50N DE DEUIL, 

163 and 165, REGENT STREET, one door from 
BURIiINGTON STREET. 



